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With Illustrations by W. HAROLD OAKLEY, &c. 
I.—INTRODUCTION. 
By THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF SELBORNE. 


AVING been favoured with a sight of the following paper, I have been asked 

to add to it a few words, by way of introduction: probably, because I belong 

to a still earlier generation of Wykehamists than the writer, and also represent, as 
their Chairman, the present Governing Body of Winchester College. 

If we could know the history of all the 
school-generations since William of Wyke- 
ham’s time, it is likely that we should find 
changes, more or less important, to have 
taken place in every one of them. I strongly 
suspect, that even some of those institutions 
which the writer of this paper believes to go 
back to the Founder’s time (such as the 
mode of flogging, and the weapon for ad- 
ministering it, which were used-in his day 
and my own), may have had a later origin. 
Between my own time at Winchester (where 
I was a Commoner from November 1825 to 
July 1830), and the writer's, it would be easy 
to note some differences of customs ; though 
the general state of things which he found 
on his entrance to the school in 1835 was 
the same as when I left it five years earlier. 
If it had fallen to my lot to give an account 





of my own school-time, it must have been M. W. SALMON, PHOTO. 
from a Commoner’s point of view; his is  xgy, GopFREY BOLLES LEE, M.A., WARDEN OF 
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ditions of a Commoner’s and a Colleger’s 

life there was a great difference ; the picture, therefore, would have been by no means 

the same. To the accuracy, however, of his description of everything which fell 

within the range of a Commoner’s experience in those days I am able to bear witness ; 
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and, as to the rest, he says nothing which does not correspond with my own recollec- 
tion, as far as it goes, except in some small particulars, which may have been 
novelties later than my time. 

Important changes, particularly in some parts of the school-work, were introduced 
under Dr. Moberly, who left the school, after an unusually prolonged Head-Mastership, 
more flourishing than he found it; though no one who was, like myself, a pupil of 
Dr. Williams, will be disposed to undervalue the methods of teaching which prevailed 
under him and his predecessors, or Dr. Williams’s own manner of working that 
system. The changes which have since followed have been greater still, amounting, 
in many respects, to an almost complete transformation ; less so, however, in the 
‘* College ” life which this paper describes, than in that of the more numerous body of 
boys not on the Foundation, which has grown up round it. All have participated in the 
benefit of many solid and unquestionable improvements ; and to call them ‘‘ somewhat 
Cromwell-like” is a greater compliment to Oliver Cromwell than I am myself 
disposed to pay. Before speaking of those to which (I suppose) that epithet was 
intended to be applied, one, which was due 
to Dr. Ridding’s private munificence, deserves 
mention. He presented tothe College ground 
adjoining the old College ‘‘ meads,” by the 
addition of which to ‘‘ meads,” all the boys, 
both those who are and those who are not on 
the Foundation, have been brought together 
in their games, and a separate playground 
for ‘‘Commoners” has been rendered un- 
necessary. By the other changes (made under 
the authority to which the Governing Body 
owes its existence, rather than at the will of 
the Governing Body itself), the Head-Master 
has been relieved from the care of boarders, 
the space formerly occupied by the Com- 
moners’ buildings being utilized for the benefit 
of the whole School; the number of Com- 
moners has been raised from 130 to 400, and 
they have been distributed over nine Houses, 
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College boys also has not been neglected ; 
and they are now chosen by a éond-fide examination, and constitute, in point of ability 
and acquirement, the éte of the school. The subjects of instruction have been very 
much extended ; and the number of Assistant-Masters has been very largely increased. 

If these changes may, to some extent, disturb old associations, it ought not, I 
think, to be concluded on that account, that they are inconsistent with the general 
spirit and intention, the ‘‘ main design,” of the Foundation. William of Wykeham 
was a very large-minded man, and would certainly have been likely to look with 
favour, if he could have foreseen them, upon changes which would enlarge, rather 
than upon a stiffness about matters of detail which might contract, the benefits of his 
Foundation. It is not likely that it would have displeased him to have the seventy boys 
on his Foundation chosen upon a system which would ensure their coming in by merit 
rather than patronage. And though the number of boys not on the Foundation who 
are now admitted may exceed that of the ‘‘ Nobilium Filii” whom he contemplated, to an 
extent which he never thought of, there can be no reason to suppose that he would have 
been adverse to such a development, if calculated, upon the whole, to be advantageous 
to his scholars, and to promote the reputation and efficiency of the school. Nothing 
can be more satisfactory than the working of these changes in the school has, on the 
whole, been. The old Wykehamical spirit has been, ard is, as strong under the 
new as it was under the old system, and the reputation of the men whom Winchester 
sends up to the Universities, and into different branches of the public service, has 
never stood higher than it does at the present time. 
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Il.—SCHOOL RECOLLECTIONS. 
By FREDERICK GALE. 


N the Zife of Lord Macaulay a \etter to his niece from Great Malvern is quoted in 
I which he writes—speaking of the //iad of Homer—‘‘I read the last five books at 
a stretch during my walk to-day, and was at last forced to turn into a by-path lest the 
parties of walkers should see me blubbering for imaginary beings, the creations of a 
ballad-maker who has been dead two thousand seven hundred years.” 

Without profess- 
ing to be as sensi- 
tive as Lord Mac- 
aulay I always feel 
more at ease, if 
quite alone, when- 
ever I wander down 
the grand old High 
Street of Winches- 
ter, and turning in 
through the close 
alongside the Cathe- 
dral, and passing 
into College Street 
under the archway 
of St. Swithin’s 
Church, find myself 
in front of Win- 
chester College. 

To any one who 
first entered the 
gates, as a scholar, 
nearly fifty - five 
years ago, the place 
seems like a city of 
the dead ; and per- 
sonally I must con- 
fess that I feel more 
pleasure than pain 
in peopling it with 
the ghosts of those 
who have long since 
passed away. Many 
of those ghosts ap- 
pear before me now 
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as I undertake my WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM, FOUNDER OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE, 
mission, of giving Engraved from the Picture in Hall, 

a sketch of the life 

and customs of the College of half a century ago. My story covers an epoch be- 
tween 1835 and 1841—both inclusive; and having permission to write it as a 
personal narative, I may fairly ask pardon, with some confidence of forgiveness, 
for any over-enthusiasm ; as the puppets which I have to put into their places lived 
and moved and had their being, whereas the puppets which vexed Lord Macaulay’s 
soul were simply ‘‘ shadows on the wall ”—at any rate let us of the old school and 
those of the new call a truce as regards comparisons between one period and another. 
Suffice it to say that, in the Jubilee year of 1887, the old College with much solemnity 
commemorated the five hundredth anniversary of the planting of the mighty tree 
under the shadow of which Wykeham’s sons from age to age grew up and prospered ; 
and, in proportion to their numbers, have been represented by very many members 
of their body, who have held high office in Church and State. And besides those 
who rose to eminence let us hope that thousands went forth into the world, whose 
names were not perhaps recorded on the roll of fame, but who were faithful to the 
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motto on their shields of ‘‘ Manners Makyth Man.” So those of the older 
school who are now alive, and who in their heart of hearts think that the 
pruning-knife was too freely used in carrying out the enormous reforms which 
have taken place during the last thirty years, without much regard to Founder’s 
wills, can only bow now to the law of 
the land; and trust that the name of 
Wykeham may still have as great an 
influence in the future as it has had in 
the past. 

Lend me the porter’s keys and I will do 
the showman at the commencement. We 
are standing in imagination—reader and 
writer—in College Street, outside the grand 
entrance gate. ‘*Step a little back, please, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, so as to command a 
view of the statue of the Virgin and Child 
over the arch. Thiscollege was founded by 
William of Wykeham over five centuries ago 
and is dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
That statue of the Virgin is one of the very 
few which were not defaced or broken up 
when the Puritan army occupied any city. 
When Oliver Cromwell sacked the city of 
Winchester, and stabled the cavalry horses 
BRUCE L, RICHMOND, PREFECT OF HALL, 18g0. in the Cathedral, two officers in his army, 

Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes and Colonel Nicho- 
las Love (or Lowe)—it is believed—who had as boys been educated in this College and 
had taken the oath to defend it—(as was the custom until within a period not very 
many years ago)—had sufficient influence to preserve the College and also to prevent 
the desecration of William of Wykeham’s tomb in the Cathedral, &c., &c., &c.” 
The present College porter will tell the rest of the story 
to any visitor, and any one who is interested in Arche- 
ology will find a great amount of information in Mackenzie 
Walcott’s Wykeham and his Colleges (D. Nutt, London 
and Winchester, 1851)—also from a fine series of 
Engravings published by D. Nutt, 1846; Adams’s Wyke- 
hamica (Parker, Winchester and Oxford, 1878) and some 
quaint sketches of Winchester customs and manners in 
Frank Buckland’s Zife (under the head ‘‘ Winchester ”’) 
by his brother-in-law Mr. George C. Bompas (Smith and 
Elder, London, 1885). There are many other writings 
about the School by many hands, some of which I have 
read at times, but now my mission is to give a sketch of 
my own reminiscences of fifty years ago. 

I have seen and heard something of Wykehamists 
during my life, as my great-uncle by marriage, Dr. God- 
dard, was a boy there in 1771 and in after years was tutor, 
second master, and head-master, and lived till 1845. My 
father and my only brother were there, and the old 
College was my home for six and a half years. 

When I first knew Winchester the management was 
entirely in the Wykehamical bodies of New College, “Linen” PANELLED DOOR OF 
Oxford, and Winchester College, subject to the visitation ELECTION CHAMBER. 
of the Bishop of Winchester as regards the latter. 

Vacancies at New College were filled up exclusively from the roll of Scholars at 
Winchester ; two of the Founder’s—William of Wykeham’s—kin having priority as 
regarded the two first vacancies in each year ; and vacancies at Winchester College 
were filled up by nominees of the Wardens of New College and Winchester respec- 
tively, the Head Master, and the Subwarden of Winchester, and two Posers 
appointed by New College. Two of the Founder's kin filled the vacancies of 
outgoing Founders. The school consisted of seventy College boys, and Commoners, 
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whose numbers were supposed to be limited to 130, though at times there were a 
few more. Commoners answered to Oppidans at Eton. They were practically the 
Head Master’s private pupils, as he had sole control over them, and .they lived in a 
separate building, though no one ever knew their exact legal status, as from the small 
beginning of having a few ‘‘ Filii Nobilium” attached to the College, which was part 
of William of Wykeham’s scheme, Dr. Burton, who was head master from 1724 till 1766, 
commenced the practice of receiving boarders in his own house, and by degrees provi- 
sion was made for the accommodation of larger numbers. When I entered the school, 
the full number of 130 were in Commoners and occupied the buildings which were pulled 
down in my time and which now are remembered as ‘‘ Old Commoners.” Naturally 
those who lived in ‘‘ Old Commoners” have great affection for a spot hallowed by 
reminiscences of boyhood, though ‘‘ Old Commoners” did not seem to us in College a 
very desirable home—owing to want of space; but I can hardly imagine the first 
inhabitants of ‘‘ New Commoners,” which was built in my time in the place of Dr. 











EAST END OF CHAPEL, FROM THE GARDEN OF THE WARDEN’S LODGE. 


Burton’s first establishment, having much affection for the building, as it was as ugly a 
block of red bricks as could be put together. But now that ‘‘ New Commoners” 
again has been metamorphosed and improved outside and adapted for libraries, class- 
rooms, and other necessaries, boys are lodged at Tutors’ houses as at Eton and 
Harrow. The original Commoners, ‘‘ Filii Nobilium,” in George the Secend’s reign, 
attended the school but lodged in the Town and were pretty much their own 
masters, and from all accounts, as Thackeray would have said, ‘‘ boxed the watch 
and harassed harmless citizens.” A former second master, the late Rev. F. Wickham, 
some thirty years ago or so discovered oil portraits of six of these ‘‘ Filii Nobilium ” in 
an old closet, and had them placed in the second master’s house, where they now 
are. One of these, Lord Elcho, son of the Earl of Wemyss, went direct from 
Winchester in 1745 and joined the Pretender’s army. 

The Wykehamical body in 1835 consisted of 1. Warden—‘‘ Custos” and ten 
Fellows—‘‘ Socii” ; 2. Head Master—‘‘ Informator”; 3. Second Master—‘‘ Hosti- 
arius”; 4. Chaplains—‘‘Capellarii”; 5. Three Clerks—The Singing Men; 6. 
Choristers, boy-servants who wore a livery and waited on the boys, but who were 
elected by the Warden, and had a school of their own where they were educated and 
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apprenticed afterwards. The Bishop of Winchester was ex officio Visitor. Formerly 
the Choristers went into School and had the same education as the Scholars— 
Statutable Commoners existed only under the provision of William of Wykeham for 
the ‘‘ Filii Nobilium.” 

The eighteen Seniors in College were called ‘‘ Prefects ;” the rest of the School 
were called ‘‘ In- 
feriors "—a _ few 
boys of longer 
standing in the 
School held minor 
positions of trust, 
analogous to non- 
commissioned of- 
ficers. In Com- 
moners there 
were twelve pre- 
fects only — and 
the remainder 
were ‘‘Inferiors.” 

The Prefect 
of Hall, always a 
College boy, was 
commander - in - 
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5 chief of the whole 
Ga school including 
Commonerswhen 


within College walls ; and also when they went to Cathedral or ‘* Hills.” Commoners 
lived entirely separate except in School time, in Chapel, and when the School went 
to the Cathedral, or to St. Catherine’s Hill, called ‘‘ Hills.” They competed with 
College boys for all - 
school prizes and the 
King’s gold and silver 
medals (now the 
Queen’s) but had no- 
thing to do with fel- 
lowships and scholar- 
ships founded by 
William of Wykeham 
for Winchester and 
New College. There 
was a very friendly 
feeling between Col- 
lege and Commoners, 
and of course plenty 
of honest rivalry in 
sports, and much 
community in amuse- 
ments. Commoners 
were entirely under 
the Head - Master, 
though it was sup- 
posed that some- FIREPLACE AND WINDOWS IN 7TH CHAMBER. 
thing like what Mr. 
Gladstone would call a ‘‘suzerainty” with a considerable right of ‘‘ veto” could 
be claimed by College at any time. But this mattered little as the Warden and 
Head-Master worked in unison, and in fact Commoners were as true to William of 
Wykeham as those who lived in College and ate his bread. So much for College and 
Commoners. As I said before, a presentation to College was only by nomination of 
the Electors. 

The requisites for admission were threefold. First, nomination and production of 
baptismal certificate ; secondly, construing and saying by heart not less than three 
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lines of Latin or Greek ; and thirdly, when asked if you could sing, repeating after one 
of the Electors the words ‘‘ All people that on earth do dwell.” The examination was 
simply formal. Long since those days the whole of William of Wykeham’s foundation 
and scholarships have been thrown open to the whole world by open competition. 
There was a preliminary examination before entering Election Chamber as all ‘‘ candle- 
sticks,”’ as candidates were called, were stopped by two boys who sat on the stairs and 
took down their names 
and addresses, and asked 
them solemnly how many 
sisters they had, and which 
was the prettiest. 

And so I was elected in 
July, 1835, on my twelfth 
birthday, and six weeks 
afterwards found myself 
standing as a total stranger 
in the Warden’s lodge, and 
attired in strange gar- 
ments too, as the tailor 
was in attendance to put 
my black cloth gown on 
me. I never shall forget 
my first introduction to 
Warden Barter. He was 
a giant standing quite six 
feet three inches high, 
with shoulders like Atlas 
and a face full of benevo- 
lence. After inquiring very 
kindly after my father, 
who was his old school- 
fellow, he told me that as 
junior in College I was 
placed in Prefect of Hall’s 
Chamber and the porter 
would take me to him, and 
he warned me to be brave 
and speak the truth; and 
with a few cabalistic words 
in Latin he admitted me 
as one of the Scholares 
Wykehamic¢. 

But before going into 
the Chamber let us take 
our old stand-point when 
we looked at the statue 
of the Virgin ; and passing 
from that intc the College, 
through the massive oak 
gates, on the right hand 























under the archway is the Basibsibes : 

porter’s lodge, a very com- ENTRANCE TO SECOND MASTER'S HOUSE. 

fortable room and fitted 

up as his own museum of antiquities. Passing out from under the gateway, 


on the left is the Warden’s lodge, a grand old house with a modern front. It 
is a very comfortable house though difficult to find the geography of at first, 
as it abounds with passages and staircases; in fact, as the present Warden says, a 
curious place to kill a ‘‘ ringing” fox in. There is much handsome oak panelling and 
carving, probably executed by some Dutchman in the Grinling Gibbons’ era, as Warden 
Nicholas, who was a great benefactor to the College in the days of the Stuarts, spent 
large sums on the School and Chapel and also on the Warden’s lodge. The Warden’s 
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lodge occupies one side of a kind of irregular square ; opposite to it is a clump of trees 
called ‘‘ Paradise,” which stand in front of a low wall which shuts out the stables. 
On the right hand stands a long building which forms the outer wall on the College 
Street side and which contains the brew-house, carpenter’s shop and offices, including 
the shoe-house, which the boys call ‘‘ Edom,” just as they called a lavatory which is 
now pulled down ‘‘ Moab.” On the left is the Middle Gate, with the back of the 
chambers and buildings over them, the front part of which forms the north side of the 
grand Chapel ‘‘ Quadrangle,” called Chamber Court, into which Middle Gate leads. 
Tell the porter to show Sixth Chamber window, as that is historical. It was through 
that window that the porter handed up the roll for scholarships at New College after 
the Electors had signed it ; and sometimes it did not come down till very late at night, 
and those whose fate depended on the examination waited in Sixth Chamber in no 
little suspense. The porter always handed it to the boy whose name was at the top of 
the list, who was ready enough with his guinea, and tumultuous was the joy if there 
was no change on the roll. I remember on one occasion it did not come down till 
nearly two o’clock a.m., and we anticipated the worst beforehand, and a poor fellow 
whom every one liked lost his fellowship at Oxford. He was a fine rider and good 
sportsman, and his only remark was, ‘‘ Never mind, boys, there is better hunting at 
home in Ireland than at Oxford.” I fancy he was an only son, and well off. 

And now I am in Sixth Chamber and am introduced to the Prefect of Hall, the 
autocrat of the whole School, who is a very handsome boy ; and he takes me kindly 
by both shoulders and turns me round and says ‘‘Oh! you are young ‘ badger,’ 
are you?” and then I learnt for the first time that *‘ badger” was my brother’s 
nick-name, and also my father’s when he was a boy at the beginning of the century. 

‘* Here, some fellow,” and a fag comes to him—‘‘ this is a new-comer, show him 
where to put his things, and tell Rat Williams—the servant who called the boys in the 
morning—to let the bed-maker know that he wants looking after;” and to me 
‘*You need not get up to Chapel to-morrow morning ; and bed-maker will tell you 
what to do.” 

Now let us look round that Chamber. It seemed to me that I had been stolen by 
the gipsies and had come into an encampment. There was a Romaney language which 
I could not understand ; a mixture of great fellows like giants and smaller boys, who 
seemed to be on rough and ready terms ; round the Chamber were solid square-framed 
oak bedsteads (temp. Queen Elizabeth) with square wooden heads much resembling 
a long cigar-box on legs, with a short cigar-box with no lid stuck on end at this head, 
forming a canopy: the different beds, twelve in number, were each divided by a kind 
of bureau and with an upright cupboard at the back and a desk, with drawers under- 
neath for clothes ; these were called ‘‘ Toys.” On one side of this chamber, which was 
on the ground floor, was an enormous fire-place on the iron ‘‘ dogs ” of which a faggot 
was blazing—and in front of which young boys, whom I soon guessed to be fags, 
were boiling coffee, toasting bread and doing other things. At these tables, called 
‘* washing-stools,” sat three boys, one at each, ‘‘ with hats on,” who were chatting and 
talking and having their ‘‘ Mess ”"—which consisted of tea, coffee and fixings—I soon 
found that the fellows in the hats were prefects, and the others ‘“‘fags” or not 
prefects anyhow. As every prefect had two candles on his table, and each inferior 
one candle on his ‘‘ toys” the lights added to the blaze of the fire and made the place 
bright and lively. On all sides of the chamber, which was well lit up by fire and 
candles, the upper parts of the wall were lined with black or white marble slabs, like big 
bricks, on which were inscribed the names of boys many of whom had been ‘“ Officers” 
in the school during the past two or three centuries. The officers were: 1, Prefect 
of Hall ; 2, of ‘* School ”—3, of ‘* Tub” —now, of Library ; 4 & 5 of Chapel. Different 
duties were assigned to each office and some pay. From the time I entered Sixth 
Chamber and laid my head on my pillow that night until I was a prefect some years 
afterwards, I never had a hat or any covering on my head out of doors, except outside 
College gates—and I think I may say I never had a cold. 

Now a word about the government of the school. Let us remember that Winches- 
ter and her big daughter Eton, a very fine young lady—for Eton is the offshoot of 
Winchester—are both styled in Royal proclamation ‘‘Our Colleges of Eton and 
Winchester.” 

Self-government was the great feature in the management. Discipline in College 
was just the same as in a Regiment. We had no tutors in attendance when out of 
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school except at the dinner hour, and that was an innovation, and a very good one 
too, which commenced in my time. No matter at what hour by day or night a Master 
came round like a general officer to see if all was right, the first question he asked if 


there was anything he did not approve 
was, ‘‘ Who is the prefect in course?” 


—and if a prefect had neglected his duty ° 


in any serious manner, the Warden who 
gave him his power could, and sometimes 
did, take it away: and that was a mighty 
fall. If a prefect so reduced was a good 
fellow, his fags would volunteer really and 
honestly, and with all their heart and 
soul; and see that he wanted nothing, 
as his fagging power was gone. These 
were the small things in a great school 
which made life-friendships. In my early 
days all prefects had equal power to fag, 
but later on the old custom was revived ; 
and the ten Senior prefects were in full 
power in all places, and the eight Juniors had 
power only in the Chamber side of gate, 
for the most important duty of prefects 
was to see that in the Chambers, of which 
there were seven—some large chambers 
which required three prefects: and some 
smaller which required only two—quiet 
and rest should be enjoyed and strict order 
kept, and to a great extent this was so. 
The Chambers had to be kept as tidy and 
orderly as a barrack-room; and nothing 
was more gratifying to the father of a 
prefect or to the prefect himself, than re- 
ceiving in the holidays a letter from the 
second master—who resided in College, 
and who was answerable for discipline in 
the Chamber Court 
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INTERIOR OF COLLEGE CHAPEL, SHOWING 17TH CEN- 
TURY PANELLING DESTROYED BY ‘‘ RESTORATION.” 
FROM WALCOTT'S ‘*‘ WYKEHAM AND HIS COLLEGES.” 


saying that the Chamber in which he was a prefect was always 
orderly, and that the small boys appeared very happy. 


Chambers like ships bore a 





CARVED ‘‘MISERERE” OF STALL IN CHAPEL. 


good or bad name, as an unfeeling senior prefect, like a hard captain, might make 


things very unpleasant, without doing anything which could be laid hold of. 


Fags 


had little to do in Chambers of an evening comparatively, except to make prefects’ 
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‘*mess,” which was always paid for by themselves, and consisted of tea or coffee 
and muffins, or something of that kind ; and the ‘‘ Valets,” who were the Chamber fags, 
had charge of the ‘‘¢« doces,” as the tea-chest was called on the doctrine of ‘‘ idem 
sonans,”” and other stores, and had a good tea by themselves for nothing. It was 
rough work however in Chambers in the morning when I first went, and I saw what 
was before me, when my fagging began. I will run it through quickly. At 5.30 in 
Summer, and 6 
o’clock in Winter, 
Rat Williams, a 
servant, rattled at 
every Chamber 
door in turn until 
admitted—and the 
Junior had to get 
up and unlock the 
door, ‘‘rush into” 
his trousers, and 
put on a faggot 
and light it; call 
every boy sepa- 
rately ; go out to 
the conduit which 
stood in the Quad- 
rangle in the open 
air ; fill the boilers 
for prefects, and 
some ofthe basins; 
take hisown wash- 
ing drawer — an 
oak dressing case 
—and towel—and 
go to the Conduit 
in the open air 
and wash himself 
—for no one ex- 
cept prefects and 
seniors in Cham- 
bers—previous to 
1837, when water 
was laid on—was 
allowed to wash in 
Chambers. Then 
the Junior had to 
callallthe‘‘ peals” 
of the Chapel bells, 
which were rung 
at intervals’ in 
double or single 
peal to mark the 
time, watch the 
Masters coming 
into Chapel, an- 
nouncing each 
stage of their progression and when they went in Chapel. The valets had to carry 
their masters’ books, washing drawer, &c., into school, and to manage somehow to 
be in Chapel to answer their names. All of these things were my lot to do, when I 
entered, and I was junior in College as regards fagging ; for in those days no matter 
how high a boy might be placed, his juniorship or seniority as a fag was counted 
from the time he entered, and the last comer was junior and so on. So much for 
Chambers. 


Now for the grand Quadrangle. Remember you came in at Middle Gate out of 
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Warden’s Court, and 
turned to the right and 
found Sixth Chamber in 
the corner. Come outside 
Sixth and place your back 
against the window of 
Sixth Chamber, and you 
are leaning against the 
north wall of the Quad- 
rangle, on the ground floor 
of which are Chambers 
accessible by a small arch- 
way, on either side of 
which is a Chamber door : 
on the east side there are 
more Chambers, now uti- 
lised for dormitories. Over 
all the boys’ Chambers 
were dwelling-rooms for 
Fellows who wanted them. 
On the south side is the 
Chapel, and adjoining the 
Chapel is the Hall, under- 
neath which is Seventh 
Chamber, which was for- 
merly the school. The 
western side consists of the 
Common Room, Kitchen 
(on the outer wall whereof 
is painted the old historical 
picture of Zhe Trusty Ser- 
vant), and other buildings 
not used by the boys, in 
the centre of which stood 
the old covered conduit 
long since removed. Over 
the Middle Gate is a 
second statue of the Vir- 
gin and Child, placed out- 
side and above the Elec- 
tion Chamber, which is 
over the gate and which 
was formerly the Warden’s 
Lodging. It is a grand 
quadrangle, and is as firm 
and good as the day it 
was left by the builders in 
the year 1393. Now our 
business is with the Chapel 
and the Hall. All the 
School had to attend 
morning Chapel, when 
there was an abbreviated 
service which lasted a 
quarter of an hour. There 
was also a service on 
Friday at 11 o’clock, and 
Choral service on Saturday 
evening, and two Choral 
services on Sundays be- 
sides the Cathedral service 
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on Sunday at 10 0’clock. There were also two extra services on Saints’ days. It 
was a pretty sight on Sunday evening in the winter, when the chapel was lit up, to see 
the grouping of the congregation—the Warden and Head- Master in the stalls on the 
right, one or two of the Fellows perhaps in the stalis on the left, within the screen— 





SOUTH-WEST ANGLE OF CHAPEL, 


for the Chapel was fitted up like a minia- 
ture Cathedral with screens and stalls— 
senior College boys in the stalls lined 
either side of the Chapel, and the other 
College boys in the surplices were massed 
together. A large background of Com- 
moners had seats on the altar steps, and 
others seated in sections in the centre. 
The Chapel within the screen just held the 
boys—in all about two hundred in number 
then. On Sunday evenings, to begin with, 
we had a short sermon, never exceeding 
twenty minutes, sometimes from the War- 
den, whom the boys worshipped—as he 
was a grand, manly giant ; and very often 
the Head-Master, who had the power of 
making boys attend, preached. His ser- 
mons sometimes were a kind of explana- 
tion of a recent divinity lesson in school. 
On Sundays we always had the full body 
of the Cathedral choristers, and the 
chanting and anthems were as good as 
could be, and the boys liked the service. 
The screens and panelling, which were 
probably put up wholly at the charge of 
Warden Nicholas in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, have been removed, and the chapel is 
one large empty building which looks very 
bare and comfortless, and even now can- 
not accommodate all the school, as Fro- 
mont’s Chantry in the centre of the 
Cloisters is used as a chapel for the lower 
school, andtwo 
services are 
going on at 


the same time. Mr. Adams, in his Wykehamica, says that 
‘*until quite recently the chapel was deformed by the intru- 
sion of seventeenth century panelling, to admit which the 
original stalls had been removed and the beautiful reredos 
restored.” Old Wykehamists say that the screens and 
panelling marked an era in the history of the school, and 
were a record of the liberality of Warden Nicholas. The 
complaint of oak panelling and carving not being in accord- 
ance with the original scheme of the architect will apply to 
a large proportion of the churches and cathedrals in 
England and on the Continent. And, moreover, old Wyke- 
hamists say that if the distribution of William of Wyke- 
ham’s bounty has attracted all the world, those who have 
come from afar and profited by it might have built a new 
chapel for the increased numbers in honour of William of 
Wykeham. 

At the entrance of the vestibule of the Chapel is 
the beautiful Crimean Memorial by Butterfield erected 
at the expense of old Wykehamists. It occupies the 
whole side of the wall as far as the Cloister gate, is 





THE COLLEGE BEER-CELLAR. 


composed of a _ shrine 


or porch formed of Caen stone and different-coloured marble, and consists of 
five arched compartments on which are inscribed the names of those who died. 
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The inscription, which was written by Warden Barter, is very beautiful. It is 
as follows: 


“This Porch has been prepared and beautified by William of Wykeham’s sons, as a sacred 
shrine, in which the memory of their thirteen brethren, who died in the war of the Crimea, A.D. 
1854-5 may be preserved for an example to future generations. 

“ Think of them thou then who art passing by to-day, 
Child of the same family, bought by the same Lord ; 
Keep thy foot when thou goest into this house of God; 
There watch thine armour, and make thyself ready by prayer 
To fight and to die, the faithful soldier and servant of Christ, 
And of thy Country. 
He is not the God of the dead but of the living, for all live to Him.” 


The Cloisters, which run round the four sides of a grass plot, in the middle of which 
stands Fromont’s Chantry, now used as a chapel, which was built by William of 
Wykeham’s steward, are very beautiful. 

The porter’s ‘‘ great lion” in Cloisters is to show visitors where Bishop Ken and 
Turner, Bishop of Ely, two of the Seven Bishops who were persecuted by James II., as 
boys cut their names on the wall. There are several graves within the Cloisters, as a 
few boys and members of the Warden’s or masters’ families lie there. Now let us go 
up Hall stairs and lookinto Hall. It is a very fine hall, with the old hatches, buttery 
and cellar; and on either side run solid tables of the time of the Founder. There is a 
dais on which on grand occasions there is a high table for the Warden, Fellows, and 
distinguished guests. Here College boys had all their meals, which consisted of 
breakfast at 8.30, luncheon, the attendance at which was not compulsory, at 1 o’clock 
P.M.,and dinner at 6 0’clock. That dinner hour was a bad time for juniors who were 
fagging for the prefects all the while. Like the sparrows they must have been pro- 
vidently ‘‘ catered for” somehow ; as to them oftener than not the dinner was a myth 
altogether, owing to an absurd old custom, that if a boy was not present when the 
dinner was brought round, his dinner was confiscated for the benefit of the poor debtors 
in the prison. This was a gross abuse of fagging, and was stamped out in 1838, when 
the dinner hour was changed to 1.15 P.M., and was well served in the presence of a 
tutor, and no fagging was allowed. Plates superseded the historical wooden trenchers, 
except at breakfast and supper; and, with the perverseness of boys, they broke the 
plates on the smallest provocation and clamoured forthe trenchers instead. There 
was plenty of fagging at breakfast, as the prefects had their own fags who made toast, 
cooked chops, steaks, eggs and bacon, &c., which the boys supplied for themselves, 
and above all made coffee admirably, and did ‘‘ fried ’taters ” in a way which no cook in 
England could surpass. It was great gain to be a breakfast fag to a little party of prefects 
who had a mess of their own, as they did not measure the supplies solely by their own 
appetites, and the fags had a good time of it when their masters had done. When 
their masters had finished their fags were ‘‘ fagging for them” to eat their breakfast 
in peace. The worst thing was to be fag to a prefect who was a “ prig,” who had his 
college rations supplemented by a pot of jam or so, and gave more trouble than a mess 
with four or five fags working together, and ‘‘ nagged” at his fag. To show that 
there is a silver lining to every cloud, and that fagging was not necessarily oppressive, 
I can call an anonymous witness who wrote to me—evidently from Winchester, by the 
post-mark—and he must have been some tradesman in the town. He had seen an 
article of mine on School Life in Baily’s Magazine, which had been repeated in a Hamp- 
shire paper. Here is the letter :— 


“S1R,—I have read with pleasure the extract in the Hampshire Chronicle bearing the well- 
known signature, ‘ F. G.’ I was a chorister (one of the boy-servants) at the time (1840-1), and of 
course can recollect most of the incidents you relate. I recollect well when you and three other 
gentlemen formed a small breakfast mess at ‘ Senior End,’ and I was one of the choristers who 
waited on you; and Mr. Frank Buckland, who is the great naturalist now, who was clever at 
skinning badgers, cats, rats, was one of the fags to the mess, and was cook, and I remember Jem 
Sims, the old cook, serving up Mr. Buckland a roasted hedgehog for his dinner. I always feel 
grateful to that good man Warden Barter for having made me a chorister and giving me a start in 
life. During a chorister’s life in college we had to put up with many rough things, but these things 
were seldom carried to extremes, and were cured by tips from the gentlemen at fair times, and on 
going home. After all, the rough life did a chorister no harm and took the conceit out of him—for 
even a chorister had conceit. Please excuse the liberty from ‘AN OLD CHORISTER.’” 
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I think this chorister must be ‘‘ The Murderer ;” as I remember that a charming 
fellow with two different-coloured cats’ eyes and a rough head of hair, the most comic 
boy in the school who was one of our fags, was called ‘‘ The Villain.” Frank Buckland, 
1 who was my breakfast fag, was ‘‘ The 
Ruffian,” and the chorister who waited on 
us was called ‘‘ The Murderer,” and I fancy 
the ‘‘ Murderer” must have been my corre- 
spondent. Now let us go through into School 
Court and see the magnificent schoolroom at 
present used as a concert-room and place of 
habitation for boys who like to sit there. It 
is ninety feet long, thirty-six wide and forty 
feet high, built “emp. Charles II., and was 
panelled and ornamented with wood-carving 
at the expense of Warden Nicholas. On 
passing through Seventh Chamber Passage 
Gate towards the School, there is on the left 
hand side a very handsome decorated porch 
and gateway opening into the Cloister to the 
memory of Sir Herbert Stewart. When I 
went to Winchester Dr. Williams, afterwards 
Warden of New College, was Head Master ; 
and the present Bishop of St. Andrews, then 
the Reverend Charles Wordsworth, had just 
come as second master. Dr. Moberly came 
in February, 1836. 

FRANK BUCKLAND’S ‘‘ TOY,” ROD OF APPLE TWIGS It was a sight to see ‘‘Old Gaffer,” for 
AND TRENCHER FROM THE PORTER’s “‘ MusEUM.” Dr. Williams was known by no other name, 

enter school; he threw the door open and 
walked up school like a captain coming on board ship. He had a majestic presence 
and a grand voice, which not only could, but did, fill the whole Cathedral when he 
was Canon in course. His dress in school was always a Gown and Cassock, black 
breeches and silk stockings. The school was divided into six parts—‘‘ Sixth Book,” 
consisting of College and Commoner prefects ; ‘‘ Senior 
Part the Fifth,” ‘*‘ Middle Part the Fifth,” and ‘‘ Junior 
Part the Fifth;” ‘‘Senior Part the Fourth,” and 
‘*Junior Part the Fourth,” called together ‘‘ Fourth 
Book,” contained the other boys. 

It would astonish the world in these days of edu- 
cation to see the miscellaneous collection of boys in 
some of the lower classes—College boys who had been 
several years in the school and had never risen, big 
Commoners in tail-coats and with incipient whiskers, 
perfectly happy and content if they could get some one 
to do their compositions for them, and give them a 
construe so as to ‘‘ rub on day by day;” all great 
fellows at cricket and football, but utterly prostrate 
before the Latin and Greek writers. But the world 
was different before the days of Railways, when there 
were no competitive examinations; when country 
gentlemen and people of wealth, who had a certainty 
of putting a boy into the Army, or the Civil Service, 
or securing him an appointment in India and so on, 
cared more about a youngster being subjected to the 
discipline of a big public school and of acquiring the 
prestige of a ‘‘ Public Schoolboy,” and learning habits of obedience and punctuality, 
than about his Latin and Greek. Dr. Johnson, as reported by Boswell in his Zour to 
the Hebrides, summed the question up thus: 








Treacher 











“ At a great school there is all the splendour and illumination of many minds ; the radiance of 
all is concentrated in each, or at least reflected upon each. But we must own that neither a dull 
nor an idle boy will do as well at a great school as at a private one. For at a great school there 
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are always boys enough to do well easily, who are sufficient to keep up the credit of the school ; and 


after whipping being tried to no purpose, the dull or idle boys are left at the end of a class, having 
the appearance of going through the course but learning nothing at all.” 


The school-room was the home of College boys all day, and every boy had his ‘‘xob,” 
i.c. ‘* box” spelt backwards, a large oak box, with an inner flap cover which formed 
his desk, and an outer flap cover which formed a screen which gave him alittle privacy. 
These xobs were placed on low strong benches, united transversely, distributed over 
the school. Beyond two tables in the centre, Commoner inferiors had no accommodation 
except what they could find on the unoccupied rows of seats at either end of the 
school, of which there were two sets of three in each set, each rising above each other, 
extending all across the building at either end, and such room as College boys could 

make for them ; and many a life-long friendship was made between a College boy and 
Commoner through the offer and ac cceptance of such a shelter. Flogging, called 
‘*scrubbing,” and impositions, such as writing out the lesson, were the principal 
punishments—the mode of flogging, and the weapon for administering it date from the 
Founder. The culprit knelt down and unbuttoned his braces at the back, and two 
boys who ‘‘ took him up” pulled out his shirt and left an interregnum of five or six 
inches of the small of his back, and the master with a rod composed of four swishes 
made of apple twigs, tied on to the end of a grooved handle, gave him four cuts, 
and if the operator took a good shot they stung pretty hard. For grave offences 
six cuts, called a ‘‘Bibler,” were administered at the top of the school with 
additional solemnities attending it. There was also in my time, later on, a still severer 
flogging called a ‘‘ Sixth Chamberer” because it was administered there in private, 
but I never had one myself nor saw one, nor wished to. I don’t like ‘‘ Star Chamber 
law” anywhere. If a boy did not know his lesson, or shirked Chapel, or any other roll- 
call, he was ‘‘ scrubbed” unless he had an excuse, and then it was commuted for an 
imposition, perhaps by the master. ‘‘ Where were you in Chapel this morning?” 
asked old Gaffer of a lazy good-natured boy. ‘‘ Shirked, sir.” ‘‘ What excuse have you, 
sir?” ‘It was frost, sir, and I slipped up.” ‘*Oh! I dare say ; don’t let me catch you 
again or I will punish you very severely.” The same scene occurred a few days later and 
old Gaffer shouted to the culprit, ‘‘ Where were you in Chapel /Azs morning, sir? It was 
not a frost and you could zof slip up!” ‘‘ No, sir, it was a thaw and I slipped down.” 
What could a man do with a boy like this? Both master and pupil knew that whole 
performance was almost a farce. The early Chapel was little more than a roll-call, 
conducted as it was, when boys had to do a foot steeple-chase to answer their names. 
But in a very short time this was changed. When Dr. Moberly succeeded Dr. 
Williams in 1836, he saw that flogging as a constant punishment was obsolete. 

Many other changes were made and parts were subdivided into classes, a third master 
attended in school, and an assistant-master taught the lower boys in a separate room ; 
so I was only just in time to see the old régime. There were, of course, many very good 
scholars amongst Prefects and Senior Part the Fifth, but a large section of the school 
took matters pretty easily, if they were inclined to be lazy. There was ample oppor- 
tunity for those who wished to become good scholars; but much depended on the 
boys’ inclination. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday were three very hard-working 
days, school hours being from 7.30, till 8.30, 9.30 till 12, and 2 till 6 o’clock. Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday were broken days, with less work. 

Being junior in College as regards fagging, I must say that it was excessive ; and 
a boy really had little time to learn his lessons for the first year and a half at any rate. 
A fag had to ‘‘ run” to every prefect who called ‘‘ junior,” and the call was everlasting 
and the work incessant. It began directly after Chapel, and a fag was seldom able to 
sit down till school began, and up to the last moment he was watching for a master. 
Directly school was over he was fagging in hall, or at cricket, or football, or fives, 
according to the season. And when the school went on to ‘‘ Hills,” the junior was as 
likely as not wanted to do something : to watch out at cricket perhaps on Twyford Down, 
or to carry the clothes of a boy who ran after the badger, and so on; and if he was 
one of the juniors he had to go a circuit and cah ‘‘ Domum ” on the top of “ Hills,” a 
quarter of an hour before the time for returning. There was some comfort in having 
companions in this hard life, and fags helped each other in every way, and bore each 
other’s burthen, like the poor people do. I saw a great deal of this hard work gradually 
lightened during my time. Whenever sports went on the prefects wanted fags; so 
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whole holidays were very bad times for juniors. Commoners had fagging as we had, 
but their cricket-grournd was nearly three-quarters of a mile off, and little boys were 
more under the eye and protection of tutors, and their fagging was not so constant as 
ours. Still somehow we contrived to keep the pluck up, and accepted our position as 
the inevitable. I spoke of going on to ‘‘ Hills.” We had to go there at the very least 
three times a week all the year round, either to the top or below, according to the 
season. It was a very steep down about a mile from the school, which we ascended 
by ‘‘ shepherds’ steps.” We had breaks in our work called ‘‘ remedies” and ‘half 
remedies ”—not exactly holidays; but days on which masters did not come into school, 
in which specified work had to be done, and on those days and on half-holidays and 
holidays there was more or less of going on to ‘‘Hills” or in the water meadows 
according to the season, and every summer evening the boys went to the river to 
bathe. In the autumn and winter badger-hunting was the great sport for prefects, and 
those whom they took with them ; and each prefect might take two boys with him, the 
3 rest had to keep on the top of ‘‘Hills.”. The 
badger was brought ina sack by a hunts- 
man who kept two or three dogs, one of 
which was a bulldog to pin the badger, the 
other dogs were terriers to keep him going. 
He was turned out and headed up the 
downs, and little boys carrying clothes 
watched which way the badger was going, 
and cut across, like a man on a_ second 
horse with the hounds, so as to be up with 
the prefect’s clothes soon after the badger 
was ‘‘ pinned.”” Those boys who remained 
on ‘* Hills” played rounders, or football, or 
in the Spring matches at cricket between 
the junior elevens of College and Com- 
moners ; and sometimes there was a fight: 
but there was the greatest amity and good- 
fellowship between both sections of the 
: School. What would the Governing Body 
INSCRIPTION, TRADITIONALLY SAID TO HAVE <e asthe ™ to tated big fellows going _ to 
BEEN CUT ON A SHAFT IN THE CLOISTERS BY ills”’ attired in white cord breeches and 
BISHOP KEN. drab leggings; many of the Commoners 
in green cutaway coats and brass buttons ? 
Such was the fashion when William IV. was King. College boys always wore their 
gowns, and a cloth waistcoat with cloth sleeves. Some of the boys had guns on the 
quiet, and were good shots and were not particular about poaching. There were a few 
very good fishermen in the school. The badger-hunting was discontinued during 
my time: Dr. Moberly did not like it. It was in no sense badger-baiting, and was 
splendid exercise. I believe it was continued again after my time. 

As to our sports in College, our matches between College and Commoners at cricket 
and football were glorious. We played three cricket matches between the two first 
elevens, and also between the two second elevens, and combined our forces for the 
‘* Lord’s eleven” as it was called, composed of College boys and Commoners in antici- 
pation of meeting Eton and Harrow at Lord’s. The stopping of the three matches at 
Lord’s has always been a sore question, so I will not touch on it. I must give my 
testimony, supported by the authority of Robert Thoms, the king of umpires, and of 
West, the other umpire who went from Lord’s to Eton in 1889, and also by William 
Martingell, the Eton ground-keeper—whom I have known since he was a boy—that 
the Winchester fielding at Eton in 1889, when Winchester pulled the match out of the 
fire, was unsurpassed by any fielding ever seen. I never saw anything like it, hardly. 

And now I should like to say a word about the Bishop of St. Andrew’s when Second 
Master. No finer athlete ever entered a school, and no master ever did more to promote 
all that was noble and manly amongst boys; and no man had more tact in proposing 
changes. In my time during my later years at Winchester, Mr. Wordsworth, as he 
then was, took an immense interest in cricket and all manly sports, and played a great 
deal both in practice or in matches, and brought elevens against us. In 1836 he was 
mainly instrumental in getting the College to form a new ground in ‘‘ Meads” by digging 
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out the peat soil over an area of eighty yards square, and filling it up with a substratum 
of chalk, faggots, new soil, and down turf, and the work was so well done under his 
eye, that it is as firm to-day as it was over fifty years ago. He also laid out a small 
ground for the junior boys, and in my later days he always gave leave from every roll-call 
for fellows playing in matches. He took great interest in his old pupils when they went 
into the upper school, and if he thought that any of them were too much devoted to 
amusement, he would try and enlist them as candidates for a prize which he gave to 
any boy in the Upper Fifth who would learn, in play hours, four hundred lines of Cicero 
by heart: ‘‘ propterd operam in exercenda memoria horis subsecivis optime positam.” He was 
the originator of making all boys in Middle Part the Fifth learn thirty lines of Cicero 
by heart every morning, and I believe he was as fond of Cicero as he was of cricket, 
and he certainly made many boys like 40/2 and understand doth. He never meddled 
with old established customs, but his suggestions were generally accepted, and when 
he suggested to prefects that quiet should be kept in Chambers at nine o'clock, P.M., 
for ten minutes, to enable boys who wished to do so to say their prayers (in 1838), it was 
carried out at once: as was another suggestion that on half-holidays, when leave from 
roll-calls was given from two o’clock till eight for matches, prefects should discontinue 
the twelve o’clock cricket practice and give the fags rest. 

Dr. Moberly liked Attic Greek a great deal better than athletics of any kind. We, 
or the majority of us, decidedly did not ; and if Plato could have come down to the river 
in the flesh, we should have drowned him toa certainty. We liked Homer and the 
Greek plays, barring the Choruses, but bother that Plato—he was a great ruffian who 
never ought to have lived. I speak for the Division who loved cricket and football 
more than Plato. I really do believe that Greek prose is an acquired taste which many 
never could manage. We liked musical Greek which had a ‘ring init,” just as we 
liked a grand anthem with ‘‘a stamp and go” about it. The specialty of all specialties 
with Dr. Moberly was Divinity ; and in examinations it counted higher than other things. 
Half an hour every morning, from 8 till 8.30, and on Sundays prefects and Senior 
Part the Fifth went up together for Greek Testament, and the most advanced prefects 
construed and answered the questions which arose, and they and the Fifth Book took 
notes, which were afterwards entered up in fair copy; and in the half-yearly examination 
there was a searching Divinity paper to answer amongst others. Any boy who was 
under Dr. Moberly for two years and a half must go through all four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles most critically. No man ever took more pains than the Doctor did, 
and in his published letters to Sir William Heathcote he relates, admittedly with no 
little satisfaction, that on calling on an old pupil in after years, who was preparing a 
special sermon, he found him working by the aid of his Winchester common-place 
book. He evidently made boys thoroughly understand what he taught, though I am 
afraid he often talked to those whose minds were in the cricket-field. Every College 
boy under Senior Part the Fifth had a boy tutor, and a great thing it was for little boys 
especially. His tutor was the commune refugium, and if a little boy had been shamefully 
bullied, a good tutor would take his part in a most unmistakable way. I like to 
remember that my first boy tutor was Alfred James Lowth, who took twenty wickets in 
Eton and Harrow matches, 1835 ; bowled in Gentlemen and Players at Lords in 1836 
and took nine wickets ; and, immediately afterwards, in the Harrow and Eton matches 
took sixteen wickets. He was one of the first boys who brought round-arm bowling 
to absolute perfection. The best boy bowlers whom I remember were Lowth, 1836 ; 
Harvey Fellowes and George Yonge, Eton, 1841 ; Gathorne, left round, Harrow, 1843 ; 
and Dewar, Winchester, left round, 1845; the last-named took twenty-two Eton and 
Harrow wickets at Lords. The present Warden of Winchester was also a very good 
round-arm bowler, and bowled for Oxford and Hants over many years, after 1835. 
When he and Lowth and Nicholas Darnell, who was Prefect of Hall when I entered, 
were at Oxford together and bowled for the University, eleven Wykehamists beat the 
University. 

And so we come to the end of our tether when we arrive at ‘‘ Meads,” the old 
College cricket- ground at the back of the School, and we are thankful that, except 
knocking down a small portion of the old walls for a gateway into the magnificent 
modern cricket-ground, the Governing Body have left the landmarks untouched. If 
they would kindly pull down the hideous new Sanitorium, and build something more 
in accordance with the old Sick House, I think money would be forthcoming amongst 
Wykehamists. We still have from College Meads an uninterrupted view of the grand 
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sweep of the downs, and St. Catherine’s Hill standing boldly forth outside the old 
College walls. ‘‘ Meads” was the scene of our early troubles as fags, and of our 
triumphs at football and cricket in later years; and it makes the blood boil now 
almost, when the mind goes back to the last struggle in the annual football match 
between College and Commoners, with six a side. In imagination we hear again the 
deafening roar of our party, and are once more charging down the ropes, and in 
the mélée, when victory was in the balance; and the frantic cry of ‘‘ only five minutes 
more” seems again to strike on the ear ; and I fancy we would gladly have charged 
to the gates of the place mentioned by Tennyson in his Balaclava poem. 

Our Winchester game, six a side, was quite unique. The ball was somewhat 
smaller, and much harder and heavier than modern balls. The course was about 120 
yards long by 35 yards broad, roped and staked. The skill was to keep the ball in, 
and never to kick ouf intentionally, and to send the ball through any gap on the 
opponents’ side. It could only be played—#.e. College and Commoners, six a side—for 





BRASS TO JOHN CLERKE IN THE CLOISTERS. (UNDERNEATH IS GIVEN A RENDERING OF THE INSCRIPTION.) 


Beneath this stone lies John Clerke, 
Who once was priest and fellow here ; 
On earth he used to distil water from roses, 
Now also in heaven he delights in the water of life. 


one hour, as it was calculated that a boy playing forward would have to run eight 
miles besides turning and kicking. 

Now for modern times. We know that a boy can only get into College by passing 
a searching competitive examination, and that a candidate for a tutor’s or master’s 
house will have no chance unless his name is put down years before. Old 
Wykehamists say that two scholarships a year at least should have been reserved 
without competition for orphan boys of Wykehamists. Dr. Moberly proved the 
necessity of this as, most nobly, when the Indian Mutiny broke out, he offered to 
take three sons of officers who fell, free of all expense. College had no such provision 
to offer. But I honestly confess, that when at Christmas last I spent a long Sunday 
afternoon with the porter visiting the old familiar haunts, and also the new buildings 
and alterations, and turned over in my own mind the priceless value of education 
in these days, when nothing hardly worth having can be obtained except by competi- 
tion, I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that there must be greater facilities for 
education than existed in my days, though at much greater expense, whether a boy 
competes successfully for College or is at a Tutor’s house. The Tutors’ houses, the 
strong staff of masters, the quiet class-rooms, the magnificent ‘‘ Moberly Library,” 
which has practically disestablished the ugly ‘‘ New Commoners” ; the Tutors’ Library, 
Prefects’ Library, the new dormitories in College, and other changes ;—to say nothing 
of the abolition of the abuse of extreme fagging, which crippled a boy’s energies, but 
which now is reduced comparatively to a minimum, are probably demanded by the pre- 
sent hard struggle inthe ‘‘ battle of life.” The magnificent cricket-ground and bathing- 
places also, and the throwing down of the red brick walls are wonderful improve- 
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ments ; but please, Governing Body, spare the old walls. There is no doubt that 
College had become somewhat of a Close Borough, and that many were educated 
there who were not quite ‘‘ pauperes et indigentes,” as William of Wykeham intended— 
and great reform was necessary ; but the old Wykehamists think that the Founder’s 
will was too little regarded, and that they might have been left to carry out 
reforms themselves, and that the Governing Body in their haste to make alterations 
somewhat resembled Cromwell in sacking the old City, as they lacked reverence for 
our ‘‘ Lares” and ‘‘ Penates,” especially by stripping the Chapel of all the panelling 
and screens. We hear of masters’ wives entertaining boys at tea on Sunday 
evening, and of French classes in their drawing-room for boys who are studying for 
competitive examinations, and specially forthe Army. This is all admirable of course ; 
we had nothing but a Classical education, as the teaching of French was a farce; and 
I fear also that poor Mr. Desborough Walford, the kindest and best of men, sowed 
his mathematical lore too often on ground which produced tares only. The only 
female society we had was that of dear old Mother Maskell, the Matron of Sick House, 
and formerly nurse to the family of 
Dr. Williams, the Head-Master; of 
“Betty,” her servant, an Amazon, and 
widow of a deceased Grenadier, whose 
uniform she might have donned and 
whose musket she might have carried 
to the great gain of her King and 
Country: and of Mother Batchelor, 
the old laundress, who wore a black 
moustache, which like the old Jack 
Tar’s pigtails might have been sword- 
proof. 

Our quasi gipsy-like life, our hard 
training and the constant making of 
bricks without straw, prepared boys 
for the battle of life; and many of 
those who never went beyond the 
middle of the school, and who possibly 
in Masters’ eyes were to be ‘‘ future 
failures,” have turned out good 
citizens in Church and State. More- 
over the freemasonry amongst Wyke- 
hamists was a great advantage in after 
life. I have myself found the ‘‘ true 
ring” of Wykehamical brotherhood THE OLD SICK HOUSE. 
in very many ways. One of the 
most eminent Wykehamists who was afterwards Attorney-General and Lord Chancellor, 
at a time when clients had to arrange consultations some days beforehand in order 
to see him, went thoroughly into a case, at an hour’s notice, which involved questions of 
serious importance to myself personally, simply because 1 was a Wykehamist in 
difficulty. I wrote to him as a stranger a note claiming the Wykehamical brotherhood 
as a plea for urgency, and he claimed the privilege, after writing an elaborate opinion, of 
tearing up the cheque for his fees. On another occasion I had two Private Bills before 
the Standing Orders Committee in the House of Lords,—The ‘‘ Brading Harbour,” 
and ‘‘Fareham Railway” Bills—which I thought must both be thrown out, as 
my clients had made a very foolish mistake about some deposits. By my advice they 
made a full confession of their error and threw themselves on the Committee, pleading 
in misericordiam. ‘The late Lord Eversley, a grand Wykehamist, was the Chairman 
as deputy for the late Lord Redesdale who was ill. ‘‘We are very sorry to have to 
stop these bills,” he said to me, ‘‘ as your clients have been very candid, but the noble 
Lords who are with me think the errors too grave, although no one is injured ; but I 
will hear anything more you have to say!” ‘‘I have only two words to say, my Lord, 
Primum Tempus ;”” was my answer. He burst out laughing and said, ‘‘ Go away, and 
don’t do it again.” It was our unanswerable plea at School and got us off our first 
flogging. I think all the Peers wanted to let us off if they could honestly, and they all 
enjoyed the joke—and so did we. 
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Space prevents my giving more than the slightest sketch of an old Wykehamist home 
in London in Cadogan Place. Dr. Goddard, who lived till 1845, was always in London 
in the season for the first three years of my residence there after leaving school. He 
was very kind to me and I was at his house a great deal, and sometimes I dined with 
him when he had a party of his old pupils, many of whom were men of great mark in 
Church and State—for he sent into the world a very large number of eminent men. It 
was great fun to see the old master and pupils, most of whom were grey-headed 
elderly men laugh and joke; especially when the Doctor’s niece, who lived with him 
during his life from the time when she was a little girl, in 1786, when her uncle was 
Second Master, reminded them of old times. I have heard her tell how in the Rebellion 
of 1793 she was dreadfully scolded, when the boys broke into the Second Master’s house 
to search for arms, because her sole grief was about a new ball dress which was 
on the sofa; and how the boys who were in rebellion offered a free escort to herself 
and Aunt on their parole. And the grey-headed old Wykehamists, all of whose nick- 
names she knew, would tell me how at the beginning of this century, when the Doctor 
was Head-Master, she would gallop a-head on her grey pony and give boys who were 
‘** out of bounds” on Hills ‘‘the hiss” to announce that her uncle was coming. As the 
Doctor went to Winchester in 1771 and I left at Christmas 1841, the company present 
covered seventy years of school history. The Doctor’s niece, who died in 1863 in her 
goth year, kept open the old home for very many years after her uncle’s death, and 
it was still a house of call for Wykehamists ; and after dinner she always gave the 
toast herself Omnibus Wykehamias! 1 say ‘‘Amen” to that ‘noble sentiment as | 
lay down my pen, and trust that the reader has not been wearied. 


NOTE ON THE FRONTISPIECE. 


HE friendship of the two men whose portraits are chosen for our frontispiece 
has no recorder but Reynolds. 

Both were gentlemen, and both poets. He on our left a painter indeed, and 
a pupil of Reynolds to boot. The right-hand man was a poet whose sonnets 
survived to become as agreeable to Southey as those of Mr. Bowles to Coleridge. 
The picture tells that he was a musician too, and there is promise in his intent and 
quiet face of heartfelt song. The Rev. George Huddesford was a Winchester boy, 
and a New College ‘‘ Man.” He left Oxford and studied painting. In 1775 he ex- 
hibited two portraits in the Academy. He seems to have given up painting and 
devoted himself to verse. His poems in the main were satires and skits of divers 
kinds which may hardly be read nowadays. In 1804 he was made vicar of Loxley, 
in Warwickshire. In his fifty-ninth year he died. 

John Codrington Warwick Bampfylde, born August 24th, 1754, was his junior by 
four years. He was educated at Cambridge, and whilst there he published his sonnets. 
He was beloved, we are told, by all who knew him ; and he himself tells us so much 
in some tender lines of a ‘‘ Sonnet to the Evening.” 


“T, general friend, by turns am join’d with all, 
Lover, and elfin gay, and harmless hind ; 
Nor heed the proud, to real wisdom blind, 
So as my heart be pure, and free my mind.” 


Southey in his Specimens of the Laier English Poets makes an interesting note upon 
this writer. ‘‘ Jackson of Exeter designed to republish the little collection of Bamp- 
fylde’s sonnets with what few of his pieces were still unedited, and to prefix to them 
an account of their author, who was truly a man of genius. From him I heard an in- 
tensely melancholy history, all of which he would not have communicated to the public.” 
Of that melancholy history accordingly nothing is known. We may guess that there 
was love in his story, and madness in his love. Whilst still a young man he fell a 
victim to insanity, and the last twenty years of his life were spent in confinement. 

Of the painting itself we need say nothing. It remains a masterpiece of an artist of 
whom, with alate Mayor of Plymouth, we may say—‘‘ his pictures, wherever exhibited, 
give great satisfaction.” 
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CHILDREN’S HAPPY EVENINGS. 
By MRS. JEUNE. 


Illustrated by H. S. PERCY, 


=| ROBABLY no more fortunate name was ever devised for an association 
than that which heads my paper, for it describes accurately the work 
and results it accomplishes. It has beén in existence so short a time, 
and its rules and aims are so little known—its operations being 
entirely confined to the metropolis—that a short account of it may 
not be uninteresting, especially to those who may wish to carry on 
similar work in other large towns or country villages. The work 
has two distinctive peculiarities which distinguish it from most 
charitable undertakings, namely, its extremely economical character 
and its being a purely voluntary undertaking. 

The Children’s Happy Evenings must not be confounded with that of a kindred asso- 
ciation of a somewhat similar nature, the Evening Recreation Classes in Board Schools, 
for though recreation plays an important part in the work of the latter, it is always sub- 
ordinated to that of education. The primary object of the Evening Recreation Classes 
is continuing the education, which has been interrupted in the case of its members by 
the necessity of earning their daily bread. ‘‘ Half-timers,” boys and girls who have 
gone to work, but who still desire to continue their education, are the students the 
Evening Recreation Classes prefer, and the support they receive from the public is 
given by those who consider education the most valuable possession a working man 
or woman can acquire. The Children’s Happy Evenings have no such aspiration ; 
they also believe in the value of a good education, but with education they feel 
something more should be understood than the three R’s and the bare knowledge that 
is the result of the study of books. 

The system of education carried out among the children of the ‘‘ masses” in this 
country fails lamentably in one important particular in contrast to that pursued by the 
“classes” ; namely, that while the children of the rich are taught to play as well 
as to work, the children of the poor are only trained to labour ; and the effects of such 
training has been shown in a curious and yet sad way amongst those belonging to the 
poorest parts of London, who, when brought into the schools to play, knew nothing 
whatever of any games or amusements, and had really to be taught to enjoy themselves. 
The games which richer children enjoy and romp at with all the delight and energy of 
their nature were quite unknown to these poor little mites, whose experience of amuse- 
ment was limited to sitting on the kerbstones of the dirty streets and playing with 
stones for marbles. ‘‘ Puss-in-boots,” ‘‘ hide-and-seek,” ‘‘ blindman’s-buff,” were 
unknown, and their little wondering and puzzled faces on being started to play were 
comical and yet intensely pathetic. 

It is obvious that wholesome recreation is a much more necessary and important 
element in the education of the poor than among the rich, for their chances of 
amusement are so reduced when left to their own resources, that they are often of the 
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lowest and most demoralizing kind. Where we find large families of seven, eight, and 
nine persons living in one or two rooms, where the strictest economy as to light and 
warmth has to be practised, there is no place for the children to play in but the streets, 
and when we think of the sights and sounds the streets present in the lowest and 
poorest parts of London, we can realize how degrading and demoralizing the effects 
on the children must be. And it is in the worst parts of our large towns, where the 
poorest dwell, and the struggle for life is hardest, that the children are perforce driven 
into the streets to play, that being the only place where an unlimited space for amusement 
is to be found. ; : 
Long after the passing of the Education Act the large school houses with their fine 
halls and rooms stood silent and empty nearly every night of the week ; the closed 
gates and the high walls surrounding them reminding the children of restraint and 
discipline rather than of any more pleasant association. To people interested in 
work among children, the school-rooms presented a constant succession of tantalizing 
possibilities of what might be done for them in the way of recreation if they could only 
be utilized for that purpose. The Evening Recreation Classes was the first step in 
the right direction, for they created a 
precedent that might be worked into 
something practical. 

Thedifficulty in utilizing the school 
buildings as places of evening recrea- 
tion arose from the natural feeling 
that it would not be just or right to 
expect the teachers to give more of 
their already heavily-taxed time to 
superintending this branch of educa- 
tion, unless their helpers were largely 
increased. Paid help for sucha pur- 
pose could not be provided by the 
ratepayers, and the school authorities 
bent on economy could hardly be 
expected to suggest so unnecessary 
an expenditure, while it was equally 
obvious that the children could not 

_ be allowed to use the rooms without 
proper supervision. The happy 
/_Y thought of starting the Children’s 
2.” Uappy Evenings’ Association is due 
~=~ ty, to two ladies well known as practical 
g§ PER ' ~ icc 
workers among the poor. Miss Ada 
A HIGHLAND SCHOTTISCHE. and Miss Edith Heather Bigg took 
the matter in hand, and under their 
auspices a ‘‘ happy evening” was started in the large Board School in Waterloo Road, 
of which Miss Bigg was a manager, where with the co-operation of the teachers and 
the clergymen of the district, the experiment was made, and the inaugural work of what 
may prove to be a vast and useful movement was explained by Lady Dilke. After 
the opening proceedings came to an end the restrictions as to quiet were withdrawn 
and the children told to play, and, from 7.30 to 9.30, when the evening closed, 
they obeyed their instructions most obediently. Games of all kinds, dances, songs, 
followed each other in rapid succession, or, as was more often the case, proceeded 
simultaneously ; and when the last good-bye was said and the National Anthem sung, 
the givers of the entertainment had nothing to do but congratulate themselves on what 
they had achieved. .The good behaviour of the children, the enthusiastic co-operation 
of the teachers, impressed the hosts of the evening with the conviction that that party 
could never be their first and last, but that in developing their scheme they were laying 
the foundations of a work which might have a most important influence on the lives 
of the children, and at Miss Heather Bigg’s suggestion a small committee was formed 
for the purpose of increasing the scope of her endeavours and for organizing such 
meetings all over London. 
The Association consists of a central committee, to which is affiliated local com- 
mittees for the districts in which the schools are situated where the evenings take place. 
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The local committees are chosen from among the school managers and teachers and 
other ladies and gentlemen, who undertake to be personally responsible for the super- 
vision of the children and the general conduct of the entertainment during the evening ; 
and each local committee when formed has one member of the central committee 
belonging to it, whose business is to keep the central committee informed of what 
happens at each centre. 

The Association from the first informed the teachers that they did not expect any 
personal assistance from them, knowing how hard worked they were during the day ; 
but many of the teachers have shown their appreciation of the advantages of the 
evening to their children by giving up the hours of leisure, which they so much need, in 
order to take part in their amusements, while kindness must much increase their 
influence with their pupils. 

From the first the Association decided that there should be no instruction, religious 
or secular, introduced during the two hours, but that the whole evening should be 
devoted to recreation. The form the entertainments take are, however, left 
entirely to the discretion and capacities of each committee ; but the principal point is 
to teach the children how to amuse themselves, and the programme generally consists 
of good old English 


games and dances, varied 
with stories, music, and 
games. Any attempt at 
instruction is rather re- 
sented, and even a magic 
lantern, unless of a 
purely frivolous nature, 
is unpopular. Dancing 
is undoubtedly what the 
children love best, and in 
which they join with the 
greatest zest, Sir Roger 
de Coverley and the 
Highland schottische be- 
ing apparently the most 
popular. 

The older scholars of , 
the Board Schools are THE CHORUS. 
those who benefit most 
by the evenings, the children selected being over ten years of age, for it is children of 
that age to whom the streets present most dangers; and if after leaving school and 
going to work they desire still to attend, the Association allow them, being very 
desirable that the influences for good and the friendships formed under its auspices 
should not be severed at the most critical period of their lives, when they have to face 
the world as bread-winners. The School Board have welcomed the Association in the 
warmest way, and placed the school-rooms at their disposal wherever a responsible 
committee has been formed, and the divisional members and managers have taken the 
greatest interest in their special localities; but what is still wanted, and wanted 
greatly, is volunteer help. 

In the richer parts of London there is not much difficulty in getting workers ; the 
schools are near their homes, and an hour or two in the early part of the evening does 
not interfere with the helper’s amusements, which begin much later ; but when a “‘ happy 
evening” entails going to Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, or further still, to Clapton, it is 
a much more serious undertaking, and it is in the distant localities that workers are 
wanted. There are a few enthusiastic people whose energy and enthusiasm overcome 
all such difficulties, but in the busy world of London every one’s time is now so fully 
occupied, the work remains more or less stationary, because, with no lack of funds 
or sympathy, practical help in the form of personal supervision is not forthcoming. 

At the commencement of the ‘‘ happy evenings” the separation of the boys and 
girls was considered essential, and the first time a proposal was made that they should 
participate in the same entertainment it was looked on as a dangerous experiment. 
But the Chelsea local committee proved right in their belief that such a party could be 
conducted with decorum and yet not prevent the children enjoying themselves ; and the 
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‘happy evening ” held in the large hall of the Board School in Cook’s Ground, Chelsea, 
was perhaps the most successful of any that had been attempted. It was a real case 
of ‘* boys and girls come out to play,” for the boys and girls who joined in the dances 
and games, and whose lusty little throats gave out such noisy shouts of gratitude, 
were as well-behaved as if they had been princes and princesses, and perhaps for aught 
we know, a great deal better. In the class-rooms off the big hall many of the older and 
quieter children enjoyed themselves with quiet games and picture-books, while some of 
the hosts contributed to their further amusement by singing them comic songs, for 
singing in chorus is an amusement dear toa Londonchild. ‘{ White Wings,” ‘‘ Golden 
Slippers,” ‘‘ Who’s dat a-Callin’?”” and such-like songs found a chorus so noisy as to 
be almost deafening. 

The evenings have been most successful in those schools which have a large central 
hall, for they have more space, and the class-rooms leading out of them afford a 
retreat to the children who like more sedate amusements than dancing, racing, and 
blindman’s-buff, &c. 

In the smaller schools, where there is 
no hall and the class-rooms are provided 
with rows of desks which cannot be moved, 
it is extremely difficult to keep order or to 
amuse the children, for there is little room, 
and they keep tumbling over each other 
and jumping and scrambling all over the 
forms. The only way in which they can 
be managed is by dividing them into 
parties of thirty or forty and and enter- 
taining them in different rooms ; when the 
days lengthen and become fine the play- 
grounds can be utilized and the roofs of 
tthe school houses. In one of the schools 
in Shoreditch where the inside accommo- 
dation is very cramped, as soon as the 
weather admitted of it, the evening’s 
entertainment was held on the roof, 
where it was enjoyed vastly by the 
children, and an outside view of the 
proceedings obtained by all the inhabit- 
ants of the poor dingy streets surround- 
ing the school, while the more active 
school children and boys played bowls 
_, and cricket in the playground. The selec- 
the y,tion of the children who are invited to 
2, participate in the evening’s amusement 
S— ij is left to the teachers, who are careful 
——==— Tracy. ~~” as to their choice, but preference is given 
THE MYSTERY OF BATTLEDORE AND SHUTTLECOCK. to those who make the most attendances, 

and it has been found a great incentive to 
more regular attendance. In some schools the improvement has been remarkable; for 
instance, in the schools in Stanhope Street, Euston Road, the attendance has increased 
materially, so that it has secured the double purpose of amusing the children and 
bringing them to school. 

The Association has now six centres at work in London—in Marylebone, Clapton, 
Southwark, Chelsea, Lambeth, Shoreditch, and others are being opened; but the 
real difficulty, as I said before, that the committee have to contend with is that of 
finding workers who can be depended upon to attend regularly the different localities 
with which they are affiliated. Money is of course needed, but not to so large an 
extent, as the extreme simplicity of the amusements, ‘and the cheapness of the toys 
used does not entail any great expense. There ought not to be such a dearth of 
workers, for it is an occupation that young girls might undertake, as it is free from 
so many of the obvious drawbacks of charitable work in London, and young people 
have a great power of amusing children. The hours are convenient, 7.30 to 9.30, and 
do not interfere with later amusements nor postpone the hours for going to bed. One 
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of the greatest expenses connected with the evenings at their commencement, namely, 
hiring a piano for each evening has been removed by the decision of the School Board 
that every school with a large hall should have one provided by the Board. 

The class of children attending the evenings vary with the locality. In Clapton 
and Marylebone they are tidily even smartly dressed, very clean and refined in appear- 
ance, and children evidently of the better class of working men. In Chelsea they 
are about the same in appearance and manners. In Lambeth and Southwark they are 
nice and clean, but of a poorer class. It is not till we get to Shoreditch and Bethnal 
Green that we see how very poor and miserable masses of London children can be. In 
all cases they come with clean faces and hands, but their clothes are ragged and well- 
worn, and their boots hardly to be dignified by the name. It was among these 
children that we found they knew hardly any games ; even tops, battledore and shuttle- 
cock were mysteries to them, and one lady describes with much pathos how surprised 
some of the boys were when she showed them how to start some most simple games. 
What a picture of the blankness and emptiness of the lives of these poor little souls 
this describes, where no harmless, healthy recreation has ever come into their existence, 
and where even the most elementary pleasures of children are unknown. 

There may be many and divers opinions as to the desirability of giving free dinners 
to school children, or the wisdom of doing away with school pence, but there can be 
none to the proposition that the poor children have as much right to healthy recreation 
and amusement as our well-to-do little ones. Their lives must be hard and weary 
whatever happens, and if we can shed a little sunshine and happiness on their 
pathway through the world we ought to snatch at the opportunity. 

All who work among the poor and know them must realize that very little, if any- 
thing, can be done to raise them out of a condition mainly brought about by their own 
weaknesses. Their lives are made and must run their course as they have begun, and 
we can do little or nothing to modify or improve them ; but with children it is quite 
different. Youth is a time of hope and possibilities, when everything is bright, when 
the mind receives impressions it never loses, and when belief in God and the desire 
for perfection is strong and unconquerable, and the amusement and recreation pro- 
vided for children give them a taste and a desire for higher things, and a memory 
that remains with them all their life. 

There are many ways in which my readers can help the movement without any 
great effort on their part. In the first place, they can open such evenings in the schools 
near where they live, and they can if they live in the country carry out the same work 
there, for if country children have greater opportunities and facilities for recreation 
than the town children, they equally need the sympathy and help which comes from 
association with those happier and better off than themselves. And apart from the 
pleasure and enjoyment we can give the children, association in their enjoyment 
brings us into closer sympathy with them, and they come to look on us as friends, 
associating us with all the events of their lives, regarding our friendship as a 
privilege, and in all the events of their career expecting our advice and support, consider- 
ing it as a preliminary to any important step they may take in life. This, no doubt, 
will be one of the results of the work and the most important, and the fact that £1oa 
year will support a happy evening twice a month during the year—must encourage 
many to try and help on a work that costs so little and gives pleasure out of all propor- 
tion to its expense ; remembering also that association with those more fortunate than 
themselves, and who they see are anxious to bring more sunshine and comfort into 
their lives, is a greater boon to the poor than many of the more commonly accepted 
means of helping them, for it unites them with us in a common bond of sympathy, 
and that sympathy is part of the golden chain of Christ’s love for suffering humanity, 
of which our work is but one small link. 








SONIA. 


By SIDNEY PICKERING. 


CHAPTER I. 


See ADAME REDINE was “‘at home” that evening, and a dozen or so 
of her friends were conversing and playing cards in her long, brightly 
lighted sa/on. Sonia Redine, her youngest daughter, counted them 
over carefully and decided that they numbered sixteen in all. 

** Only sixteen,” she reflected a little contemptuously, ‘‘ and at 
our receptions in Vienna there were never less than thirty people!” 

The social judgments of a girl of fifteen are apt to be severe, 
and to Sonia, who had been spending three years in Vienna with her 
aunt, the Baronin von Trotha, the society of the Russian country town in which her 
home was situated appeared lamentably provincial and wanting in brilliancy. Her 
eyes sometimes turned towards the further end of the room, where her elder sister 
Irma was presiding over the samovar, and chatting with a group of young people, but 
of all the sixteen guests, only one, in her opinion, was worthy of interest or notice. 

Captain Shapirof was not provincial, he did not even belong to a regiment stationed 
at C——,, but had come there on the staff of the Governor-General Gourief, being both 
his nephew and his aide-de-camp. He was a tall, fair, finely built man, with aquiline 
features and an air of distinction. Even in her aunt’s sa/on at Vienna Sonia had never 
seen a handsomer man, or one whose whole bearing and appearance so commanded 
her childish admiration. She was quite content to sit unnoticed on a sofa, sometimes 
turning, without looking at them, the leaves of a photograph book, and watching 
Shapirof as he sat talking to one of her mother’s lady friends. 

‘*T am sure he is very much bored,” she thought, ‘‘ though it is true he always 
looks like that, and that is why they call him arrogant and ill-mannered. Oh,” with 
a little movement of dismay, ‘‘ he cannot be going already!” 

For the object of her interest had risen to his feet and was looking about him as if 
undecided. ‘* Maman is talking so fast,” thought Sonia, ‘‘ he does not like to interrupt 
her. She is telling a story, I hope it will be a long one.” 

Captain Shapirof probably thought that his hostess’s story might prove a long one, 
in any case, instead of taking leave of her he turned and walked slowly across the room 
towards Sonia. 

The little girl’s heart beat fast, not with shyness, but with astonishment and 
delight ; she was not shy, and had any other man in the room approached her, it would 
not have disturbed her self-possession. At fifteen she was already a pretty girl, fair- 
haired and grey-eyed, with a small round face, childish, indefinite features, a complexion 
as delicate as a rose-leaf, and charming dimples. 

Shapirof, pausing before her, looked down at her approvingly. 

‘* Mademoiselle,” he said, smiling, ‘‘ why do you sit out here by yourself? Why 
are you so unsociable ?”’ 
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Sonia’s colour came and went: ‘‘I know these people so little, monsieur ; they are 
strangers to me as yet.” 

‘* And what do you think of C 

‘I think it very dull, monsieur.” 

Shapirof laughed. ‘‘It is not duller than most of our provincial towns ; but you, 
mademoiselle, are accustomed to Vienna—you must of course look down upon it.” 

As he spoke he leant back in his chair, looking at her with an amused expression 
in his deep-set, sleepy blue eyes. ‘‘ Your mother and sister do not find it dull,” he 
added. 

A cloud came over Sonia’s transparent childish face. ‘‘ Maman has many friends 
here, and as for Irma she would be happy anywhere provided she was near the Zotofs.” 

‘*Near Pierre Dimitrivitch you mean?” 

‘* Pierre and his sisters and brother, monsieur, and indeed I think their friends also 
would be necessary to her happiness, for she extends her affection to them.” 

‘* Who are their friends ?”” asked Shapirof carelessly. 

Sonia enumerated a list of names for his benefit. 

‘*Among all those young people, mademoiselle, you too will find some who are 
congenial to you.” 

But Sonia pursed up her lips and shook her curly head. ‘‘ Apparently they all 
regard me as too young to be admitted to their friendship. If 1 come into the room 
when the Zotofs and their friends are here, they stop short in their conversation and 
look at one another, as much as to say, ‘Remember this child, be careful what you 
say before her!’ and yet Anna Zotof is only a year older than I am.” 

**Anna Dimitrievna? You look much older than she does.” 

** It is not that I want to know what it is they are always chattering about,” said 
Sonia with dignity ; ‘‘ it cannot be anything very interesting.” 

‘** Probably not,” said Shapirof rising. ‘* You will soon have made friends of your 
own independent of your sister or the Zotofs—may I hope, Sophie Arcadievna, that 
you will number me among them ?” 

A few minutes later he took leave of the assembled company, with a bow and a 
smile to Sonia as he passed her on his way to the door. 

** And they say he is conceited and arrogant,” thought the girl. ‘* What spiteful 
calumnies !” 

How gentle and deferential his manner towards her had been! How sympathetically 
he had listened to her! She recalled with delight the expression of his eyes, and the 
tone in which he had asked to be included among her friends. 

A hand laid on her shoulder roused her from these pleasant reflections, her elder 
sister was standing close beside her. Irma Redine was a tall, distinguished-looking 
girl of nineteen, and her face, if not regularly handsome, was singularly intelligent and 
attractive. ‘‘My dear,” she said, smiling, ‘‘you and Captain Shapirof have been 
having quite a long conversation, what has the great man been saying to you?” 

Her tone was a little elder-sisterly, and Sonia’s colour rose. ‘‘ Have I to give an 
account of what people say to me?” 

‘* Certainly not,” answered Irma gently. ‘‘I beg your pardon, dearest, I did not 
mean to offend you. We are going to play games, will youcome?” And Sonia, 
ashamed of her resentment, graciously consented. 

It was nearly twelve o’clock ; the lights had all been put out in Madame Redine’s 
salon, and her latest guests were on their way home to bed. 

Up stairs, in the room which they shared together, her daughters arrayed in dressing- 
gowns were brushing their hair as they talked over the little incidents of the evening. 

Sonia was now quite ready to speak of her #¢e-d-téte with Shapirof, in her eyes the 
most interesting incident of all, but Irma avoided any allusion to it. 

‘‘ Who is that outside?” the latter asked presently, breaking off in the middle of 
asentence. Someone was knocking softly at the bedroom door. Rising from her 
chair Irma opened it a little way, and then went out hastily into the passage, closing 
it behind her. 

‘* Irma, Irma,” called her sister, ‘* who is it ?” 

No one answered, and the door Sonia tried in vain to open, since it was being 
firmly held on the outside. A low, murmured conversation was going on in the 
passage, and straining her ears she recognized with astonishment the voice of Pierre 
Zoiof, Irma’s fiancé. ‘* What strange behaviour,” thought Sonia, much scandalised. 
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‘* Surely if there was something which he had forgotten to say to her, he might have 
written a note.’ 

She had turned away from the door, but after a minute or two she returned to it, 
drawn by an irresistible curiosity ; the murmur of voices had ceased, and this time the 
handle turned easily. Softly on tip-toe she stole down the passage, dimly lighted by 
a ray of moonlight which streamed in through an unshuttered window, and heard as 
she did so the shutting of the drawing-room door. 

She paused a few yards from it, and waited. It opened five minutes later, and 
Irma and Pierre Zotof, silent now, stood together on its threshold. 

Turning with a sudden movement the young man took his fiancée in his arms, 
kissed her passionately, then pushing her away from him hurried down the passage. 

Sonia regretted bitterly that she had ever left her room. What would Irma think 
of her coming out to spy on them? Still she must know that her conduct required an 
explanation, and supported by the consciousness of this fact she came forward out of 
the shadow to meet her. Neither showing nor expressing any surprise, Irma took her 
by the hand. 

‘* Come back into our room,” she said; ‘‘I have something to tell you.” 

By candlelight her face looked pale and drawn. 

‘Oh, what is it ?” exclaimed Sonia clinging to her. 

‘*Darling, you must be calm and brave; what has happened may be a great 
misfortune, or again it may be nothing. The police are at the Zotofs’ house, Petia 
heard it in time to come back and warn me. There are a few books and papers 
which I must burn at once, in case—in case they should come here.” 

‘** The police!” cried Sonia. ‘* Oh, let us be quick!” Her teeth were chattering in 
her head, but rather with excitement than with fear, for she did not in the least under- 
stand either the nature or the extent of the danger at that moment hanging over 
them. 

Irma took out from a drawer two paper-covered books and a small bundle of 
newspaper and manuscript, and explained that the stove in the drawing-room where 
the fire was still burning would be the safest place in which to burn them. 

By the light of one candle they stole into the sa/on, opened the door of the stove, 
and thrust the books and papers in among the glowing coals, Irma drawing a sigh of 
relief as they caught with a rush of flame. 

Sonia glanced uneasily towards the dark corners of the long room. ‘‘ And Petia 
and the others,” she asked, ‘‘ have they no books and papers? ” 

‘*Not where the police will find them,” Irma answered. ‘‘ Listen! They have 
come!” 

In the street under the drawing-room windows there was a trampling of heavy 
feet, and presently an imperative knocking echoed through the silent house. When 
the police officer and his men entered the girls’ bedroom, Sonia was sitting there alone 
brushing her long fair hair. In Madame Redine’s room, which they had already visited, 
they had found that lady, her eldest daughter, and her dame de compagnie ; all three now 
followed them, and Sonia was a little reassured at the sight of her mother’s face. 

‘** What is your name ?” the officer asked. 

‘Sophia Arcadievna Redine.” 

‘Your age?” 

‘* 1 was fifteen last August.” 

** You have lately returned from Vienna where you spent three years ?” 


‘* That is so.” 
Turning away the officer ordered his men to begin searching the room, then 
addressing Irma: ‘‘ You,” he said, ‘‘ had better put your dress on.” 


Irma, outwardly composed as she had been throughout, opened a cupboard and 
took out a dark-coloured dress. 

Sonia would have gone to her, but the officer laid a hand upon her arm. ‘‘ You are 
forbidden to hold communication with the person under arrest.” 

For the first time Sonia realized the blow which had already fallen, the suffering 
which had yet to come. A low cry broke from her. 

‘“Oh, Irma, Irma!” 

Irma looked at her with imploring eyes. 

‘* Sonia, for my sake be silent.” 

And for her sake both mother and sister kept silence when the cruel moment of 
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parting came, kept silence till the house door had shut and the noise of footsteps 
and carriage wheels had died away down the street. Madame Redine was sitting 
motionless, her face hidden in her hands; Sonia was kneeling beside her, white and 
dry eyed. Only the dame de compagnie, a Frenchwoman, sobbed hysterically till Madame 
Redine motioned to her to leave the room. 

‘* Maman, maman !” cried Sonia, as soon as they were alone. ‘‘ Tell me that she 
has done nothing! Teli me that they will let her come back to us! Tell me that she 
is not has not 3 

Madame Redine sat upright, her wan cheeks flushing. ‘‘She has done nothing, 
nothing! They only hoped, my Irma, my Petia, that the Tzar would one day grant us 
a parliament, a constitution, a free press—what do I know? My children, my poor 
children !” 

‘* That is no crime,” her daughter assured her eagerly. ‘‘ Franz Deak, who was 
a great, good man, obtained a constitution for Hungary. I have seen his statue 
at Pesth.” 

Madame Redine broke into wild laughter. 

‘“*A statue! They will not give my children a statue, they will only give them 
a grave.” 








CHAPTER II. 


Tue fading daylight of a winter’s afternoon filtered dimly through a window high 
up in the wall, a small window at best and rendered almost incapable of admitting 
light by a species of awning made of tin, with which, like the other windows of the prison 
at C , it had been furnished by order of the Governor, General Gourief, for the 
purpose of preventing the prisoners from communicating with one another by calling 
and dropping notes from window to window. 

The cell inside was so narrow that there was hardly room to pass between the left- 
hand wall and the apology for a bed on which its solitary occupant was lying. For 
hours Irma Redine had lain there silent and motionless, ever since the news had reached 
her that her mother’s life was despaired of. 

Ten or twelve young people had been arrested on the same night as Irma and the 
Zotofs, and their relations were allowed to visit them in the expectation that by their 
remonstrances and entreaties they might prevail on them to confess. 

Irma’s mother had spared her this additional suffering on the one occasion when 
she had visited the prison. The poor woman caught a chill while waiting for admission 
in the draughty prison yard ; the chill brought on severe bronchitis, and congestion of 
the lungs set in a day or two later, and in the note which Irma was permitted to receive, 
Sonia wrote that the doctor who attended her gave no hope of her recovery. 

The little cell was rapidly growing dark, outside in the passage a sentinel tramped 
heavily to and fro. Presently he paused in his walk, and a sound of voices and 
a jingling of keys fell on Irma’s unheeding ears. Not till she realized that some 
one was entering her cell did she sit up, pushing back the hair from her eyes. At 
this hour no visitors were admitted into the prison, but her visitor was a privileged 
person. 

‘* Captain Shapirof!” the girl exclaimed. 

She tried in vain to rise for she was feeling weak and dizzy. The soldier who had 
accompanied Shapirof set down a lamp and withdrew. 

Shapirof stood contemplating Irma with compassionate eyes ; even he, though not 
sensitive or emotional, was shocked to see how a week’s confinement, bad food, bad 
air, and wearing anxiety had told upon her physically. 

‘‘ Irma Arcadievna, I have come here by the special grace and permission of my 
uncle the Governor, to beg you to have some pity upon yourself and your unhappy 
family. Your mother, I deeply regret———” 

‘* She is dying,” said Irma hoarsely ; ‘‘ go away and leave me in peace.” 

But Shapirof did not go away, he only sighed and was silent for a moment. 

‘*T have some news for you,” he said at last, ‘‘ one of your friends has confessed.” 

Irma started. ‘‘ Confessed?” she said incredulously. 

‘“Yes, she has given full particulars of the secret society you have formed for 
spreading seditious opinions in the class to which you belong.” 

‘* A secret society ?” said Irma, her pale cheeks flushing. ‘‘It isa lie. We have 
formed no such thing.” 
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‘* Probably she has exaggerated the extent of your crime—instinctively or intention- 
ally—from a desire for self-importance, for notoriety, as prisoners who confess often 
do. Thus you, who are known to have been a leader in the movement, and to exercise 
great influence over your friends, may, if you choose, confer on them an immense 
benefit by telling the exact truth.” 

The girl smiled bitterly. ‘‘ You know as well as I do that they will believe the 
worst version.” 

‘*T can, on the contrary, assure you that with my uncle such will not be the case ; 
he is already prejudiced in your favour, and on your speech or silence it will probably 
depend whether you are merely assigned definite places of residence, or whether you 
are condemned to penal servitude.” 

‘Tell me, Vladimir Andreivitch, has Pierre Zotof been arrested ? ”’ 

‘* At present,”’ answered Shapirof, ‘‘ he is still at large. Irma Arcadievna, because 
of my friendship for your mother and sister, I have done my very utmost in your 
favour ; but my uncle cannot betray his trust. He cannot do more than empower me 
to order your release on condition that you tell all you know.” 

‘* How soon should I be released?” 

‘** Directly you have made your confession, which I am empowered to receive. The 
order for your release is signed; I have it with me. My poor child,” his voice 
softening, ‘‘ will you persist in ruining your own life, in helping to ruin those of 
others? Think of your mother, who perhaps at this moment is calling for you in 
vain.” 

Once more silence reigned in the cell. Outside the sentinel had resumed his 
monotonous tramp. Shapirof had turned towards the window, and Irma was sitting 
with bent head, her face hidden in her hands. 

She tried to think calmly and realize her situation. Petia, since he had escaped so 
far, must surely have reached some place of safety. Her mother was dying. The 
doctor, Sonia had said, gave no hope of her recovery ; but might not the sight of her 
beloved daughter rally her failing strength to make one more struggle for life? At 
least it would enable her to die in peace, knowing that her children were together, and 
that a secure and even a happy future might yet be in store for them. A vision of a 
happy future rose before her—a future for herself and Petia. She had no illusions as 
to the other future which awaited her; at its best or at its worst, that lot would be 
equally unendurable. Constitutionally delicate and brought up in luxury, administra- 
tive exile or penal servitude would only mean in her case a slower or a quicker death, 
and final separation from the man she loved. Her confession, should she make it, 
would injure no one; might, if Shapirof spoke the truth, benefit her friends as well 
as herself, and help to clear Petia’s brother and sisters from a terrible accusation. 
And her mother lay even now between life and death, and should she hesitate only a 
few minutes longer, it was possible that she might be too late. 

She raised her head. ‘‘ Vladimir Andreivitch !” 

Shapirof turned at once. 

‘* Swear to me on your honour,” she continued, ‘‘ that all you have said is true.” 

An angry light shone in Shapirof’s blue eyes, but he answered with calm delibera- 
tion, ‘‘ Irma Arcadievna, I swear to you on my honour that I have spoken the truth.” 

‘*Then,” said the girl, ‘‘I will write a statement, and for God’s sake let me do it 
quickly !” 


’ 


CHAPTER III. 


ANOTHER winter’s afternoon was closing in. The snow had just ceased, and Sonia 
Redine, standing at the sa/on window, watched the few passers by. A week had 
elapsed since Irma’s release from prison, and the snow was lying thick on Madame 
Redine’s grave. Her daughter’s presence had only availed to make death easier for 
her, and she died the day after her return. On the same day Pierre Zotof was 
arrested. 

For the present the two sisters were living on in their old home, chaperoned by 
Mademoiselle Bertin, the dame de compagnie. Their sorrow had drawn them very close 
together, and obliterated the barrier which Sonia’s long absence and the four years 
difference in their ages had raised between them. 

Irma was spending this dreary afternoon with Madame Zotof, whose two sons and 
two daughters (the youngest only sixteen) were at present awaiting their fate in prison ; 
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and Sonia, as she stood at the window, was longing impatiently for her return. 
Presently her face brightened. A sleigh had drawn up before the opposite house, and 
its occupant, a tall man in a military great-coat, was standing talking to the driver. 
Sonia sighed regretfully as he turned away and the house door shut behind him. There 
had been a time when she thought of Shapirof with doubt and shrinking, and bitterly 
regretted that one brief conversation which had passed between them, for of all those 
friends of her sister’s whose names she had mentioned to him, hardly one had escaped 
arrest. What a joy and relief it had been to learn that to him she owed her sister’s 
safety ; to know that he had risked his all-powerful uncle’s displeasure by generously 
interceding for her and the other prisoners ; to feel that her suspicions were an absurd 
chimera, and that the thoughtless words she had spoken could not have had the smallest 
share in determining the action of the police! 

The dusk deepened into darkness; Shapirof came out of the opposite house and 
drove away down the street, and still Irma did not make her appearance, and Sonia’s 
impatience became a restless anxiety. When at last her sister entered the room her 
heart sank at the sight of Irma’s white set face. Madame Zotof was an invalid. The 
doctor who attended her, a man of liberal opinions, had contrived a system of commu- 
nication with the political prisoners, and Irma had gone to Madame Zotof’s expecting 
to hear some news of her fian& and her friends. The news, Sonia feared, must have 
been bad news, but the eager questions which rose to her lips were checked by a signi- 
ficant frown from her sister, who was answering Mademoiselle Bertin’s inquiries as to 
what had kept her out so late. 

‘*T have been looking out of window for the last two hours,” said Sonia, ‘‘ and 
have only seen Captain Shapirof, who was calling on Monsieur Sidoralski.” 

Irma rose abruptly and walked towards the door. 

‘* You are going to take your things off?” called Mademoiselle Bertin. 

‘** As you see,” answered Sonia, following her sister. 

After they had entered their room Irma locked the door behind her, and also the 
door of an adjoining sitting room. 

‘*One cannot be too careful,” she remarked, still speaking in a harsh, expression- 
less voice, ‘‘ particularly when Mademoiselle Bertin’s curiosity has been roused.” 

‘What is it, Irma? What have you heard?” cried Sonia. ‘‘ Do not keep me in 
suspense any longer!” 

‘* Sit down there,” said Irma, pointing to a chair; and her sister having mechani- 
cally obeyed her, she walked to the window and looked out. 

‘*You must have guessed the reason why I was late,” she said. ‘I waited for 
Lipogorski. He brought us neither letter nor message ; one of the sentinels has been 
arrested with a letter in his possession, and for the present all communication is at 
an end.” 

She paused, but Sonia was silent ; something told her that she had not heard the 
worst. 

Irma turned suddenly and faced her. 

‘* 1 saw that he had more to say so I took my leave when he did, and once outside 
the door I implored him to hide nothing from me. We went into the room opposite 
which was empty— Sonia—only one of the prisoners has confessed—only one !” 

‘* What do you mean? What are you saying?” 

‘*] say that only Irma Redine has disgraced her name and betrayed her friends, 
and sacrificed the man she would die for.” 

** And Shapirof !” 

‘* He lied, he lied!” cried Irma wildly, ‘‘ lied to persuade me to confess ; lied to have 
the credit of persuading me ; and they all know what I have done, and days and weeks 
may pass before they hear the real truth. Listen, Sonia, he may never hear it ; he may 
die believing— Oh, my God!” All her strength gave way and she clung to Sonia 
sobbing and trembling. 

And then Sonia knew what it was to look on with an aching heart at the agony of 
the human being whom she loved best in the world, and to know that no action or 
speech of hers could give her any help or comfort. 

Mademoiselle Bertin’s curiosity remained unsatisfied. At supper-time Sonia 
reappeared alone, and after explaining that Irma had gone to bed with a headache, 
sat speaking little and eating less throughout the dreary meal. 

She had in fact persuaded Irma to lie down on the bed, and on her return to the 
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bedroom she found to her surprise that her sister had fallen asleep. Having placed 
the lamp behind a screen she lay down beside her, oppressed herself by the physical 
weariness which follows violent emotion. 

As she lay very still in the semi-darkness her mind was full of wild plans for 
vengeance; Shapirof’s crime, she determined, should not remain unavenged; she 
would go (as mothers and sisters went daily) to the Governor’s house and wait till the 
General and his aides-de-camp appeared, and then she would shoot Shapirof. This 
evening for the first time she had repeated to Irma the conversation which had passed 
between her and Shapirof on the night of Madame Redine’s last reception, and Irma, hard 
pressed, had owned with great reluctance that her sister’s thoughtless answers might 
possibly have had some influence on her fate. 

‘* The suspicions of the police were already roused,” she had said. ‘‘ The college 
spies were on the watch, and Boris Zotof’s rooms have been twice searched in the last 
few weeks, because, we thought, of the recent disturbance at the University. Shapirof 
went straight to the General’s after he left our house, he is certain to have repeated 
what you said, and the list of names you gave may have assisted them ; but our arrests 
must have been already determined on.” 

Sonia failed to extract any comfort from that last contradictory assurance, and 
could only find some slight relief in thinking how she Hated Shapirof, in fancying that 
he was standing before her and her fingers were closing on a trigger. 

As time went on her thoughts became confused; other faces took the place of 
Shapirof’s, faded into vague dreams and vanished, and she slept the sound sleep of a 
tired child. When she awoke she instinctively put out her hand, and finding that 
Irma’s place was vacant, roused herself and sat up. 

The lamp was no longer behind a screen, it stood on a table in the middle of the room 
at which Irma Redine had been writing. Sleep, it seemed, had overtaken her before 
she had finished her work ; she sat resting her folded arms upon the table and her 
bent head upon her arms, and made no movement when Sonia called to her. The 
room was filled with a faint sickly smell. 

* “Tt is laudanum,” thought Sonia, chilled by a sickening fear ; in an instant she was 
at her sister’s side. At Irma’s elbow lay a letter sealed but not directed, and a scrap of 
paper on which a few words were scrawled. Sonia took the paper and read them. 

‘*If I were to denounce Shapirof and give myself up to the police, I should only 
bring trouble upon you. Life is impossible for me. Dear little sister, you who love 
me cannot wish me to live.” 

‘*You who love me?” Sonia repeated, ‘‘ cannot wish me to live!” What had 
happened? Why was she standing there? Why did not Irma look up ? 

With a cry she flung her arms round her, lifted her up, and straining her to her 
breast kissed her cold lips, imploring her to wake ; and still, though no answer came, 
she could not realize that those lips were sealed in death. She placed her leaning back 
in the chair, and kneeled beside her. 

‘*Irma, my darling, listen; I promise that I will kill him—I promise it . . . Oh, 
she is smiling, she hears me! Irma!” 

And then nature had mercy on her, and she lost consciousness. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was about five o’clock on a sunshiny June afternoon, and Hyde Park was 
crowded. Madame von Trotha and her niece Sonia Redine sat watching the ceaseless 
stream of carriages and passers-by with amused and interestedeyes. The young man 
at Sonia’s side was a little bored by the interest she displayed in what was to him a 
very ordinary and familiar spectacle, though he exerted himself to remember the names 
of the people who especially attracted her notice. 

‘** In the Bois,” said Sonia, ‘‘ one thinks only of the dresses—but here, what a lot 
of pretty faces!” 

‘* Are there?” asked Jack Carew absently. 

Just then, as far as he was concerned, only one pretty girl existed—the girl beside 
him, and his look and tone so plainly expressed his hallucination that Sonia smiled. 

Seven years had passed since Madame von Trotha took her niece away from C 





seven years during which Sonia had not revisited her native country. At two-and- 
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twenty she was outwardly very little changed from what she had been at fifteen; and 
no one hearing her laugh, and looking at her bright, childish face, would ever have 
guessed that a tragic sorrow had overshadowed her youth. Carew was under the 
impression that she was very young indeed, and attributed to her nationality the fact 
of her being so much more /iguante and interesting than an English girl of the same 
age. Jack Carew himself was still young enough to be called by his lady friends ‘‘a 
nice boy.” The said lady friends, whose society he had lately neglected, were growing 
apprehensive lest he might perhaps be caught by ‘‘that little, green-eyed Russian ” ; 
and though they heard she had a good fortune, they decided that it would be ‘‘ too 
absurd” for Jack to think of marrying at his time of life. 

‘*It is very nice here,” said Sonia. ‘‘I feel very happy; only I ought not to say so 
for it is unlucky.” 

‘* Are you superstitious ?” Carew asked. 

‘‘Of course I am; we Russians all are. Last night when I came into my room I 
found three candles burning, that upset me very much.” 

‘* What nonsense!” said Jack with a laugh. ‘* What do three candles stand for?” 

‘*Oh, it means something dreadful—perhaps that I shall be upset the next time I 
drive in a hansom and break my bones, and not be able to go to the Von Bender’s 
ball.” 

‘Would you be sorry to miss it?” 

‘* Sorry ? Je crots bien ! The other balls I have been to were very nice, but this is the 
great occasion, and I have kept my prettiest dress for it. Ought I to say dress or 
frock ?” 

Carew having given his opinion on this important point, listened with sympathetic 
interest to a description of the frock in question. 

‘* White and pale green, and white lilac,” he repeated, ‘‘ it sounds awfully jolly.” 

Sonia had turned her head away, and he did not notice—no one noticed—how 
suddenly the smile had faded from her lips and the colour from her face. She was 
staring fixedly at the nearest of two men who were strolling slowly past her, a fair, 
broad shouldered, handsome man, and unmistakably a soldier. 

‘My dear,” said Madame von Trotha, breaking off in her conversation with a 
gentleman who had stopped to speak to her. ‘‘ My dear, that is our new military 
attaché, Colonel Shapirof. Isn’t he a handsome man?” 

Neither her niece nor Jack Carew, who was looking after Shapirof, made any 
response to her enthusiasm. 

‘* Yes, he is handsome,” said the former indifferently. As she spoke she shivered 
slightly. 

‘* A goose is walking over your grave,” said Carew; ‘‘there’s a superstition for 
you. How do you contrive to shiver in this heat ?” 

‘* He is wonderfully little changed,” thought Sonia, ‘‘in fact he is handsomer than 
ever. Seven years !—they seemed long at the time, but now I feel as if it were yesterday. 
He will be at the Von Benders’ ball, will he know me?” 

She looked at the handsome boyish face of the young man beside her, it seemed 
strange and unnatural that he should talk placidly on, fancying that she was still the 
light-hearted girl who had told him that she was very happy. 

‘* Ma tante,” she said, ‘‘ if we are to visit those friends of yours before dinner we 
ought to go back to our carriage.” 


CHAPTER V. 


‘* Tr is impossible,” said Sonia. ‘‘ It can never be.” 

‘*You mean that you don’t care for me,” said Jack Carew. They had been sitting 
for some time in the dimly lit, flower-scented conservatory, while most of the Von 
Benders’ guests were waltzing to the strains of the blue Hungarian band. When the 
music swelled loud it penetrated even to the conservatory, and Carew will long 
remember the monotonous refrain of that waltz. To him it was a very bitter moment 
as his voice and face plainly showed, and Sonia’s outward indifference filled him with 
an angry despair. . 

Yet Sonia was deeply touched by his emotion, although she did not care for him, 
and hitherto his open admiration had merely gratified and amused her. He would 
make some other girl very happy, this honest, strong young Englishman—and at the 
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thought of that other girl’s happiness she realized what she, was about to do, and the 
price which must be paid for doing it. 

Hastily she drew a letter from her pocket. ‘‘I have written this for you,” she said, 
holding it out to him. ‘‘ There were many things I wished you to know, and when 
you have read it you will understand ; only you must promise not to read it till the 
morning.” 

** It will be morning soon,” he answered. 

The fact of her having written the letter which he now took from her gave him 
fresh hope ; the ‘‘ things” she wished him to know of might be obstacles in the way 
of their marriage which a resolute man could overcome. Perhaps Sonia read his 
thoughts. 

‘**] have never cared for any one,” she said sadly, ‘‘ and I never shall.” 

‘** Well, I can care enough for two,” said Carew doggedly. 

They had both risen, and Sonia now turned towards him ; her eyes were dim with 
tears he did not see. ‘‘ Say that you forgive me—forgive the pain——” 

‘*] have nothing to forgive,” he answered, his voice softening ; ‘‘ besides, I don’t 
give up hope.” 

Surely, he thought, it was a good sign that she did not answer, and only said after 
a moment’s silence, ‘‘ It is the ninth dance—a lancers. I must go back and dance it.” 

In the ball-room three or four sets of lancers were gradually being formed. 

Some people who had formed one at the end of the room looked curiously at Sonia 
Redine as she stood talking to her partner, a distinguished diplomate. The white 
dress with touches of pale green in it was a great success, but the large bouquet of 
white lilac which she had been carrying when she first arrived was lying forgotten 
beside her fan on the seat from which she had lately risen. 

‘* Your little compatriot is a very pretty girl,” remarked a lady whom the diplomate, 
at Sonia’s suggestion, had asked to be his v7s-d-vis. 

Her partner’s glance, following the direction of hers, rested for a moment on the 
young girl’s smiling face. ‘‘She has nothing but deauté du diadble,” he answered a little 
contemptuously. 

The sight of Sonia’s bouquet brought back to Colonel Shapirof a long-forgotten 
incident, an old story he did not care particularly to remember—an every-day common- 
place tragedy, and the part which he had played in it. He had remembered it once 
before that evening, when Mdlle. Redine had passed him in a doorway, and her eyes 
for one instant had met his. 

** Are we never going to begin?” asked Sonia impatiently. Almost as she spoke 
the band struck up, and turning round she found that Jack Carew was standing very 
near her, he and his partner being the nearest top couple in the set. 

She was startled and distressed by this discovery, but very soon she forgot his 
presence—forgot that any one existed except herself and Shapirof. 

Shapirof looked very handsome in his glittering aide-de-camp’s uniform, on the 
breast of which hung several medals, for he had fought with distinction both in Turkey 
and on the eastern frontier. He was talking a good deal to his partner, and now and 
then he smiled complacently. 

The top couples had performed their share of the first figure of the lancers ; they 
had concluded it a little prematurely, and the other sets were still dancing, while the 
band crashed out the conclusion of a bar. Its final chord was never played that 
evening A strange sound fell on the ears of the musicians, making them pause 
suddenly, making the dancers stand still in a huddled crowd—the sound of a shot. 

For an instant no one spoke or moved, though the people at the end of the room 
saw a sight they will never forget—saw Sonia Redine standing with a smoking 








revolver in her hand; saw Shapirof turn, throw up his arms, and stagger forward, 
falling almost at her feet. Before they could recover from their paralyzing horror, 
another shot rang out. Sonia had turned the muzzle of the revolver towards her own 
side, and pulled the trigger. 

There was a shriek from a hundred terrified women, and a rush of men to the end 
of the room. Jack Carew was kneeling on the floor holding the dying girl in his 
arms. Once her eyes opened, and his face was the last they ever saw on earth. 
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Fearee may not be inappropriate, now that the affairs of South Africa are 

SN attracting so much public attention, to recall a few impressions 

# acquired in that part of the world a short time ago. If I recount 

them with seeming partiality, the reader must attribute this freedom 

to holiday influences, the point of view under such conditions having 
generally a bias towards a universal sympathy. 

Our vessel bore a human freight not altogether of an heroic type, 
ao) for the majority appeared to be incessantly wishing to bid each other 
a long farewell. We had, amongst other passengers less remarkable, a bishop, learned 
and benign, two Roman Catholic priests, who sang gloriously together on deck while 
hemming red bandana pocket handkerchiefs, and a handsome girl, whose unchanging 
expression nothing altered, except the bill of fare, which she always contemplated with as 
much pathos as if she were looking for the last time on the dead face of a beloved friend. 

Four days after leaving London we sighted Madeira and Las Desertas, looking in 
the mysterious dawn like some vague dream-islands in summer seas: the high hills 
were wreathed with white mists that, as we approached, softly and gradually rose and 
faded in cloudless skies. The colour of the water surrounding Madeira was of a pale, 
rare blue, and so exquisitely clear, that the naming of a colour does not convey any 
sense of its indescribable beauty. 

Near the shore small olive-tinted urchins swam round the ship, and silver coin was 
dropped by the passengers and could be seen glittering far down in the water while 
these infants dived after the spoil, and never failed to rescue it. The wealth of colour 
on land was soon discernible, gigantic flowering shrubs, and verandahs overgrown 
with fuchsias, geraniums, and clematis of every conceivable hue. We landed amongst 
a motley gathering of dark faces that crowded round, offering birds, monkeys, walking 
sticks, articles made of inlaid wood, baskets, chairs, chaperonage and advice all for 
sale; and is it not recorded in every history of travel, that the English victim has 
always to pay exorbitantly to rid himself of the vendor of things he requires not? The 
inhabitants of Madeira powerfully enforce this universal law. The numerous tropical 
fruits we saw perplexed the choice with their ripeness and profusion. The quaint 
streets paved with cobble stones, their pointed ends turned upwards, soon tired the 
pedestrian, and I was glad to hire the only kind of carriage obtainable, a wheelless, 
covered sleigh, which was drawn by oxen noiselessly up steep roads that seemed 
sleeping in endless sunshine, where, from every bend, could be seen lovely glimpses 
seawards, through a luxuriant and terraced shore. 

At St. Helena we had to remain for repairs. The only landing on this rock-bound 
isle is at the steps of the pier in St. James’s Town. A small boat rides close to the 
shore when a wave or the swell heaves it forward, and any passenger intending to 
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land must be alert to jump vigorously, without a moment’s delay, or be immersed. 
The town is picturesquely situated at the foot of a huge hill of sheer rock, on the top 
of which is the fort where the garrison is stationed, and there is a most wearisome 
ascent by hundreds of steps to the summit. The kind hospitality of Lady Ross ot 
Maldivia made my sojourn delightful. In her gardens I saw hybiscus trees grown to 
the height of English hawthorns, lilies of marvellous shapes and colours, and the 
‘*night blowing Ceres,” the large cactus that opens its silver blossoms only in the 
moonlight. The interior of the island is full of luxuriant vegetation, and many are 
the birds of bright plumage that flit from tree to tree. The impregnable natural walls 
which surround St. Helena are grandest on the north side, where the precipices of 
Sandy Bay are full of caves and giant cliffs. Though little known this is a scene of 
lonely grandeur. Down hundreds of feet below the jutting crags lies a stretch of sand 
enclosed by the sea, and a semicircle of impassable rocks, but when the tide is in no 
bay is seen. 

My hostess showed me, among other curios, two silver hairs that were once part 
of a lock cut from Napoleon’s head after death. The precious relic had dwindled down 
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to two solitary hairs secured by sealing wax! for the frequent and pathetic requests 
from old French veterans, who, with tearful eyes, had begged for ‘‘just one hair”! 
and who left their medals and orders on their hero’s grave, had always overcome the 
generous chatelaine of Maldivia, for had she not herself been carried in her nurse’s 
arms to see his first interment, and years afterwards had she not watched the ceremony 
when his remains were taken in triumph to France ? 

Seven days of ‘‘ rolling down to the Cape” and then the coast range of hills is seen 
far out at sea. On approaching land Table Mountain appears to rise straight out of 
the bay. It is a grand bluff, three thousand feet high, and no wonder the inhabitants 
are proud of their Lion’s Head and Devil’s Peak, and the fine level sweep between 
these picturesque summits. Sometimes this range is shrouded by mists for days, and 
then woe betide those vessels which are near the coast, for this mist is the precursor of 
a ‘*‘ black south-easter,” a wild storm whose loud gusts often blow for fifty hours with no 
lull, causing disaster at sea, and discomfort on land, clouds of sand and even grit and 
gravel filling the air during the fury of the gale. Bad as these storms are, however, 
Cape Colony is not as greatly afflicted in that respect as Natal, where it thunders at brief 
intervals six months out of the twelve, and where for three days every year a tropical 
wind sweeps over the country which is the dread of every living creature. The docks 
at Cape Town have a world-wide reputation, and there are many important buildings 
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in the town, among them a most valuable and comprehensive library, several fine 
churches, a Roman Catholic cathedral, a Lutheran church, and a mosque for Malay 
worship. 

Rondebosch, Claremont, Wynberg, and other charming places within easy daily 
driving distance, attract most of the richer population, very few of whom live in the 
town, the scarcity of water in summer being a great drawback, both to humanity 
and vegetation. There are many short drives through oak avenues to woods 
filled with pine, fir, and the silver tree, whose leaves are pale, and smooth like 
satin; and there grow also the syringa, the hydrangea, and the olive. Great white 
arum lilies grow in all the ditches, while wild geranium, heather, and perplexing 
varieties of gladiola and cacti greet the sight at every turn. During the fruit season, 
in the market, one can procure for a few pence things for which in Covent Garden one 
expects to be charged for even asking the price, fruit, fish, and vegetables being very 
cheap in Cape Town. 

Cape society has always been remarkable for its generous hospitality, and in it one 
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finds many charming girls who at fourteen or fifteen have as much af/omb as English 
maidens acquire five or six years later; the daughters of the colony are clever and 
self-reliant, rarely acknowledging emergency, their ready wit and capacity making 
them independent both in habit and manner. A light-hearted cheerfulness seemed to 
me to be the most striking characteristic of the people with whom I associated. The 
typical Briton is grave and serious, in most circumstances appearing to live under the 
dread that quite inconceivable results will be produced by his very action. In vivid 
contrast is the ordinary South African colonist who has a ready laugh at will, and goes 
on his way blithely, often as if he had many lives yet to live, and as if this one was 
merely a trial trip. Clear skies, for the most part invariable sunshine, may induce this 
temper, but it is certainly a marked characteristic both of the men and the women. 
The Boer presents another distinct type in the human family. No superfluous 
cheerfulness ever disturbs his uniform stolidity, his manners and customs are centuries 
old, and in this unchanging condition of mind the progressive energy of the colonist 
has an unassailable enemy. The land between the sea and the undeveloped resources 
up the country is principally owned by the Boers, and co-operation, to facilitate 
transport, is constantly required from a people who in the aggregate are content with 
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things as they are. If there be no running water near him, the Boer will use that 
which is stagnant uncomplainingly. I remember in my wanderings going to the 
house of a Boer who had lost three children in a week from diphtheria, and though 
the fourth was then dying, he remained quite heedless of the advice to seek the aid of 
a doctor, as it would have necessitated a walk of ten miles, nor, though his own life 
was in jeopardy, would he remove the cause of the epidemic. For a great many 
decades the Boers have ignored sanitary improvements, and have regarded aids 
to labour as innovations. The unshaded and scant pasture of hundreds of miles of 
Boer property, as well as the uncertain harvests lured out of an unwilling and unwatered 
soil, are pathetic contrasts to the vine-covered slopes of the Paarl, and the rich, 
luxuriant growth of the Knysna forests, but the Boer is satisfied with his monotonous 
existence ; isolation, immunity from taxation, and irresponsibility have greater charms 
for him than the inroads of civilization. Capital, labour, and machinery are wanted 
more and more every year in South Africa. The discovery of diamonds and the 
subsequent work on the Fields, the copper mines of Namaqualand, and ostrich farming, 
all gave an impetus to the trade of the country, and even the Boer waked’from his 
apathy in the case of the diamond business; but there are untold riches yet to be 
developed and unearthed, coal, sugar, wine, wood, and gold in the Transvaal and 
elsewhere. Emigrants bound for the Cape should be capable, young, hardy, and, 
above all, free from habits of self-indulgence. The temptations to drink are very 
great, the climate is said to induce an ‘‘ eternal thirst,” and it is almost impossible to 
remain temperate where hospitality and inclination drag in another direction. 

At Kalk Bay I made a brief sojourn. A low cottage on a rocky headland was my 
habitation, three sides of it gave on the sea when the tide was in, and great Pacific 
rollers alone stretched between me and the South Pole. It was a quiet fishing village 
where for hours I watched miles of sea birds wandering in Indian file above the waters, 
where a cobra lurked beside me one day, and the next evening when the tide went 
down, it left an octopus to wriggle at will in a shallow basin of the rock beside the 
house. The morning after my arrival, a basket containing twenty-four bunches of 
superb grapes was sent to me from a neighbour, who was, like most of the people 
who visit Kalk Bay, staying for a few weeks of recreation by the sea, and with whom 
I had no acquaintance whatever. When I went to thank the good old gentleman for 
his gift, he cut me short in the kindest manner by saying: ‘‘ Lor, you wouldn’t think 
it worth while if you only saw the peaches and things we give to the pigs!” 

The sunrises and sunsets on the range of mountains terminating in Cape Agulhas 
were daily wonders to me. At dawn this range was generally purple, and often 
covered by mists that moved mysteriously as the light ascended. The sea was always 
a darker colour, a dull grey, till the first shaft shot from the uprising sun through a 
valley, and then a crimson glow would spread over the level seas, and be followed by 
a golden radiance which illumined land and sea alike. When at length the sun showed 
above the highest peak, the transformation scene would merge into an opal splendour 
that reigned all day long. A veritable Cape of Good Hope proved this never-to-be- 
forgotten scene to me. Looking westward Simon’s Bay glittered in the morning light, 
and its little town nestled in a background of hills. Sometimes a breeze off the land 
would flutter the surface of the water into a ripple that made all the bay the deepest, 
freshest green. 

My next experience was six days in a covered waggon on leather springs, drawn 
by ten horses, two and two abreast, fresh relays at every twelve or fifteen miles, till 
the distance of six hundred miles from our start to Kimberley was accomplished. The 
well-arranged transport service of the old days had plenty of work, but a railway to 
the Fields would have been a great boon then when the trade of the Colony was at 
its best, and when every pound of grain, sugar, or salt cost a shilling for transport, 
in addition to its own value. During the whole of the good times at the Fields, 
everything, except beef and mutton, was bought at famine prices. 

We careered along at a mad rate, round dangerous bluffs in Bain’s Kloof, where, 
when I was not holding my breath in dread of upsetting on the edge of a steep preci- 
pice, I saw ravines and heights whose wild grandeur recalled the craggy ridges of the 
Cuchullins and some of the finest passes of Scandinavia. 

Hour after hour I dozed as we seemed to be galloping through the Karoo ; we had 
no hindrances, the rainy season not yet having commenced, the uncanny river beds 
were all dry. A curious custom gives the horses an occasional breathing space in a 
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long track; a peculiar low whistle, hardly discernible to the passengers, is made by 
the driver, and at this signal even the farthest horses will break from the fastest trot 
and stand perfectly still; very soon, however, the respite ends and the horses are 
started off. This excellent plan is universally adopted in the Colony, but the sudden 
halt has a most perplexing effect on the dozing traveller, the dead silence suggesting 
nothing but interruption. It was during one of these brief stoppages that I turned to 
my fellow-passenger who had previously informed me that he was going back, after a 
short absence, to the Fields. I now asked him what was his occupation there. 

‘* Digging,” he replied, ‘‘ and driving the hope business, for a man, ef he is wise, 
when he finds diamonds, he up and goes afore he loses them, and he never comes back 
again. You'll hev to do a bit in my line onless you are, so to speak, born with a 
Kohinoor in your mouth, but I reckon you’re a bit misfortunate ?” 

** Doubtless,” I answered, ‘‘ we all get a wrong turn now and again.” 

‘* C’rect you are,” he said confidentially. ‘‘ I’ve hed heaps of ups and downs sence 
I was raised, other folks makes the money and I git the experience, so the honours is 
equal; but it’s not true es folks picks up diamonds anywhere without stooping.” 











SIMON’S BAY. 


My arrival at New Rush (Kimberley) remains in my memory as a kind of dull night- 
mare. Everything I saw had such a gratuitously temporary appearance, all the 
erections being composed of wattle and daub, or wood and corrugated iron, while 
shadeless sandy tracks did duty for roads. Innumerable piled-up heaps of sorted 
refuse signified plainly enough that the children of luck who formed the community, 
held each other blameless for thinking of nothing but digging and sorting, eating and 
sleeping, for luck and release would come to-morrow! I soon procured a piece of 
ground, for in those days everybody expected to find ‘‘ It” inaclaim. ‘‘ It” being the 
synonym for a colossal diamond of purest water that each digger hoped to unearth. 

The impression that the Diamond Fields were at any time the rendezvous of 
rowdyism is false ; self-government was at first the only law, and men trusted each 
other; many of the diggers were gentlemen; and they had a strong influence upon 
those who were inclined to careless behaviour. In the migratory gathering from all 
nations there was the inevitable number of the morally halt, maimed, and blind order, 
but these met with scant encouragement; the majority were intent and industrious, 
and often lightened their hardships and toil with humour and self-sacrifice. The 
health of new-comers could not always adapt itself to the climate, and in the early 
days fever was rampant in the camp, and sunstroke too, and many a shattered wreck 
drifted away before the luck came. Conveniences or comforts were not procurable ; 
besides a tent, a chair, and a stretcher, all else was considered luxury, though some 
possessed a few odds and ends, with perhaps a flute or fiddle to make night hideous, 
and set the innumerable curs howling, but musical instruments would sometimes 
suddenly break in pieces, the effect of heat and drought. I had been digging four 
months with my patient gang of Zulus when I began to grow tired of mischance and 
loss. I never found anything at New Rush, though the finds round about me were 
extraordinary, and the day after I sold my claim, the owner picked up a thirty-carat 
white stone a foot from where I had left off. I then went over to the Vaal River, and 
on the Klipdrift bank set my Zulus to work, and made my head-quarters there, 
enjoying the odd tent life and occasional trips up country. My chief chums at this 
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time were two most interesting individuals, each of whom made his waggon his home. 
One was an astronomer who had trekked 24,000 miles in twelve years in Central and 
South Africa for scientific purposes, and who, in that time, had only twice slept under 
a roof. My other acquaintance was a carpenter, a very old man with a beautiful face, 
and whose eyes shone with the brightness of boyhood. Night after night I used to see 
him sitting in front of his waggon, his fine profile silhouetted against a star-lit sky. 
One evening I disturbed his reverie by calling out loudly when no one was near : 

‘* What are you doing, Nestling ? ” 

‘* Only minding the stars, sir,” he answered in a gentle tone. 

‘*Do you never care to have a talk with any of the diggers after sundown?” I 
asked. 

‘*No, sir,” he replied ; ‘‘ they are mostly in too great a hurry to waste time over 
me, they want nothing but diamonds, and-expect to find them faster than diamonds is 
made ;” then assuming an expression of dignified reserve, he added, ‘‘ No, me and 
them diggers we don’t talk. I like the stars best.” 





OLD NESTLING MINDING THE STARS. 


The hot season was followed by the rains; at an altitude of 5,000 feet above sea- 
level we had tempests of great violence and long duration on the banks of the Vaal, 
often two or three distinct storms thundering in different horizons, but never without 
marvellous grandeur in these vast skies, and lightnings of strange and vivid colours. 
I took a waggon up country and had good sport, and did a little in the ‘‘ smouse ” 
line, bartering for skins (karooses) which the Kaffirs soften by rubbing patiently till the 
backs become like chamois leather, and which they sew together in an exquisitely neat 
manner by boring holes for passing fine threads of gut. The method of preparing 
skins in South Africa is admirable, nothing being employed for this purpose but the 
heat of the sun and persevering handiwork. Everywhere I found the natives obliging 
and unsophisticated. Inroads from native tribes need not be so greatly dreaded for 
interfering with the welfare of the Colony as the results of inconsiderate speculation. 
Of the plagues which afflict this continent—and they number in their train locusts, 
horse disease, droughts, sand storms, snakes, and pests of insects—the foreign human 
plague may prove the worst, unless the intending Colonist be of the industrious class 
who will influence the natives for good, instead of degrading them by the introduction 
of habits, of which, in their isolation, they are ignorant. 
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Oxen have a habit of straying, and in the desert where landmarks are rare it is 
sometimes extremely difficult to recover them. My worst experience of this was on 
the twenty-fifth of December of which the following is the record in my journal. 
‘‘How human ambition dwindles down under physical discomfort. At this moment 
my imagination is capable of no loftier flight than a burning desire for a cup of cold 
water, for I am athirst! The earth is dried up, and while the ‘boys’ and I were 
asleep the cattle strayed, doubtless to some far-off river bed, but they will find no 
water, there can be no streams anywhere in the world to-day. Even my memory is 
dried up. This extreme effort, scribbling my sensations in order to forget them— 
forget this !—appears to me to be as sublime a farce as Madame Roland asking for 
pencil and paper on her way to the guillotine. How I envy the camel’s adaptability ! 
Far off, miles and miles away, beyond leagues of desert, lies a blue lake, blue as the 
smoke from shielings I wot of (the smell of peat would be incense now !), but I never 
hated anything in nature before as I hate that lake with its smiling gleam, for it is only 
a mirage, and we are far from succour, and the hyena’s laughing bark mocks me as | 
listen for the chimes I cannot hear. This is Christmas Day! ‘ What’s Christmiss 
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anyway ?’ asked little Johnny. ‘ Peace, goodwill toward men!’ I have my Bible 
and my Bret Harte in the waggon, but, ah me! I cannot read. I will sleep, and 
perchance in the mirage of dreams | shall not feel this parching thirst.” 

A few weeks later I returned to Pinel ; after several months of solitary wandering 
it was pleasant to be again among English-speaking people. I found many new 
arrivals and also some familiar faces in the camp. The population of Pinel, as well 
as that of Klipdrift on the opposite side of the river, was changing and migratory ; 
numerous invalids went in search of health from the dry diggings where water was 
scarce, and where nature provided nothing above ground but sandstorms, some 
remained to work at the river, but the majority returned to push their fortunes at the 
New Rush. There appears to be no really adequate reason for altering the primi- 
tive names of places which are generally characteristic; Klipdrift and New 
Rush signify much more than Barkley and Kimberley, except to a few official 
persons. There were several other Kopjés on the Vaal only a few miles apart, where 
diamonds had been found ; after a flood stones of value would sometimes be picked 
up from among the loose gravel on the river banks, but these camps were of much 
less importance, and even more nomadic, as some of their names, Moonlight Rush, 
Forlorn Hope, Gong Gong, and Bad Hope, would indicate. The ‘‘ boys,” especially 
the Zulus, greatly preferred digging at the river, for daily, after labour ended, ata 
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signal from the ‘‘ Boss,” 
about like a shoal of fish. 

The instances of kindness volunteered to new-comers were innumerable, and often 
humour and pathos were strangely blended in the mode of giving help. One case was 
pathetic enough as related to me. A young married lady told me that she and her 
husband were travelling north, and arriving at the inn at Klipdrift, having previously 


each gang would scamper down into the water and swim 
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written to the landlord to ask for accommodation, she was much gratified by finding a 
very well furnished room, detached from the main building, appointed for her use. 
Every evening for three weeks at /adle d’héte she sat next to a handsome bright young 
fellow with whom she chatted gaily. Two months afterwards this boy died of sun- 
stroke, and the lady was then told that the room she had occupied, as well as the 
furniture, had belonged to him, and that he had offered to the landlord to sleep on the 
billiard table (which he did) and give up his quarters to the new-comers, on condition 
that they should not be put under any obligation by being told of the circumstance! 
For the sick there was no lack of such care as was possible in a new camp, and 
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diffidence was not often a barrier to the claiming of sympathy when a comrade was in 
need, as the following incident will prove. An amateur band was organized, but only 
one member could execute any kind of recognizable tune, the others usually accompanied 
him in recklessly different keys. ‘‘ Tune” was out of luck and became ill, and was not 
present on a special occasion when the performers met to celebrate a public demon- 
stration. They tried in vain to get on without their leader, when a rich young tenor 
voice trolled out above the inevitable chaff of the crowd : 


“For the chap that’s sick must be seen to, 
And you'll all subscribe, for you mean to, 
And you'll find Kohinoors in the morning!” 


Juick as thought the singer’s cap was sent round the gathering, and a considerable 
aD > s ab e 
sum was soon collected for ‘‘ Tune,” who lay very much in need of the welcome aid. 
At length the day arrived for leaving Pinel; my Yankee acquaintance and I had 
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arranged to go south together, and we stood at dawn on the hill looking back on the 
valley of the Vaal. The eastern sky was scrolled across with great bars of gold, and 
a radiance was stealing over the brown Kopjés, strangely transfiguring the bare stones, 
and all the beauty was reflected in the river. The clear glitter of the early day was 
upon everything, and we gazed down in silence upon the camp where we were leaving 
so many hopeful ones who meant to stay till they had conquered fortune, or forced her 
hand. As we were turning to go, my companion said in an awed voice : 

‘*To think es how sometimes we’ve not been able to see that river for sand and 
lightning, nor to hear ourselves speak for thunder and hail, and now here’s a dawn 
quiet and holy enough for Resurrection morning !” 

The oxen slowly traversed the twenty-five miles of sandy track which led to the dry 
diggings. We found there that the mine had immensely increased in circumference 
and depth, and that hundreds of diggers were working all round its sides in hourly 
danger of their lives, for, in going to and from the claims, they had to pass along slight 
wooden galleries from which buckets were constantly drawn up and lowered, but there 
appeared to have been no other object in the construction of these galleries than their 
immediate erection. It was not until after it had become a recognized fact that digging 
was not always successful, and that luck did not come suddenly to every one alike, 
that the camp developed into a town, and New Rush was called Kimberley, then 
houses were built, places of business established, and official management introduced, 
and a commonplace character inevitably given to the adventurous multitude, whose 
conduct in the early days of the Diamond Fields did not lack the dignity which is 
inseparable from hardy living and industry. Where there was so great an assemblage, 
composed of many different races, disagreement would doubtless often arise, and there 
being no watch on the empty tents when their owners were at work, articles of property 
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and even diamonds would be sometimes missing, but in most disputes the strong 
usually took the part of the weak, and the free swagger of the gentleman digger 
produced a dread of the consequences of the mischievous employments, which tradition 
tells us a certain person has always ready for idle hands. 

After many months of life up country, where sterile barrenness is rarely interrupted 
by lake or stream, I wandered down to the valley of the Ex River, upon which the 
traveller comes suddenly after days in the Karoo, where he has seen no growth except 
the wagt een beetji, that perplexing shrub whose big white thorns tear his clothes and 
try his patience—for once caught by a branch a friendly hand must always come to the 
rescue before he can be extricated, hence the name, which. signifies ‘‘ wait a while!” A 
quick descent from a sandy plain and there the world changes its aspect to luxuriant 
woods and orchards, separated only by stretches of flower-covered veldt. We halted 
and outspanned at the first farm, and I, being strangely impressed by the surrounding 
beauty, stole out alone. It was evening, and a warm summer breeze full of songs 
and memories made the scene homelike and familiar. Seeing a wicket gate which led 
into a garden, I opened it stealthily almost fearing to be denied entrance. And what 
a garden it was! Nothing but roses—bushes, hedges, and trees all aglow with roses 
of every hue. I don’t know whether I laughed, or sang, or wept, or prayed, but I do 
know that as I was returning to the house I met my Yankee comrade and he said 
to me: 

‘* You’ve been a spoilin’ your feelin’s over them roses, and perhaps you'll admire to 
hear es how you ain’t the only chap coming from that blessed Karoo as hes been 
fetched by them homely little critturs ; I reckon it’s on account of their homeliness that 
we can’t, so to speak, put up with them!” 

How innumerable are the pictures I can recall of little Dutch towns and Puritan 
looking villages, where the streets were lined with long rows of trees, and the white 
houses all thatched with rushes, that coolest of roofs in summer, and certainly the 
warmest in winter; and the orange groves and their kindly owners (can any one eat 
oranges elsewhere after having enjoyed them in South Africa?) and the great vine 
farms and their hospitable proprietors! The English stranger was always welcomed 
as if he had really been among his own people, and he often heard ‘‘ home” claimed 
by men whose parents had been born in Britain, but who themselves had never been 
out of the Colony, and everywhere our social and political questions were discussed 
with so broad a sympathy and intelligence that had it not been for the clear skies and 
sunny atmosphere, I could not have believed we were so far from the scenes of dis- 
cussion, for frequently every point of view seemed to have been obtained by the 
speakers. 

But the hour came when I was conscious of having exhausted every conceivable 
excuse for absence from the routine which I feared would prove doubly monotonous to 
me after having wandered in South Africa long enough to know its people, the variety 
of its interests, and the exhilaration of its climate, but I, like many others who joyously 
remember the keen sport and days of Bohemian pleasure a sojourn at the Cape has 
yielded, look forward to the renewal of the associations that were all too reluctantly 
broken. Bridging over the long distance, echoing through the years, cheery voices 
are heralding a time when we shall meet again, the voices of friends who would not 
say ‘‘ good-bye” still ring with genuine Colonial heartiness in my memory, and, in 
conclusion, I re-echo the hopeful words of their quaint but invariable valediction: 
**God bless you. So long!” 














MICROSCOPIC LABOURERS AND HOW THEY SERVE US. 
By PROFESSOR PERCY F. FRANKLAND. 


all the brilliant scientific discoveries which the nineteenth century 
has witnessed there are perhaps none which possess more general 
interest and fascination than the marvellous revelations concerning 
those low forms of life which, although invisible to the naked eye, 
infest all our surroundings and have such an extraordinary poten- 
tiality for good or evil ; appearing sometimes as our friends and 
faithful servants doing the work which they are bidden without a 
murmur, whilst at other times they oppose us as implacable foes 
* and defy our power and ingenuity. 

It is only during the last few decades of this age that we have become accurately 
acquainted with the nature and works of these minute living forms, which we now 
generally designate as micro-organisms, microbes, germs, or bacteria. For much of 
this knowledge, and more especially for the groundwork of it, we are indebted to the 
indefatigable energy and masterly genius of Louis Pasteur, whose name is so familiar 
in every corner of the globe where civilization has made itself felt. 

Through the labours of Pasteur, and a long list of zealous investigators by whom 
he has been followed, a large amount of the most interesting and important information 
has been collected concerning this unseen living world of micro-organisms. 

Thus we are not only able to discover their presence and examine their form under 
the beautiful microscopes which we now have at our command, but we can actually 
determine the numbers in which they are present at any moment in the air we breathe 
or in the water we drink. We can also isolate the individual and submit it and 
its progeny to examination, and so determine the special phenomena to which 
any particular species is capable of giving rise. 

Amongst the vast array of chemical changes or chemical reactions, as we generally 
call them, which constitute the great science of chemistry, there is probably none 
which is so well known to the general public, and certainly none which enjoys a more 
ancient reputation and history than the conversion of sugar intoalcohol. There is hardly 
any race of men so primitive that they have not discovered the method of effecting 
this change, for to whatever part of the world we turn our attention, we find that in 
some shape or other a fermented liquid, or in other words an alcoholic liquid, is the 
favourite beverage of man. 

But although the production of this substance has been known from the most 
remote times, the nature of this change from sugar to alcohol is still one of the 
obscurest in the whole of chemical science, is still one that the ingenuity and resource 
of man has been unable to imitate. Now it was the discovery that this important trans- 
formation is in every case due to the presence of certain minute forms of life, about one 
three-thousandth of an inch in diameter, that first caused much attention to be 
devoted to these micro-organisms of which we now hear so much. It was found 
some fifty years ago by Cagniard Latour and Schwann that the mysterious substance 
known to brewers as yeast or barm was really composed of a vast number of minute 
oval particles endowed with the powers of growth and multiplication, and, therefore, 
undoubtedly living. 

This substance, which was vulgarly known as yeast, having attracted the attention of 
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scientific men, was in course of time rechristened and received the more imposing, 
though less generally intelligible, title of Saccharomyces Cerevisie. Comparatively little 
further progress was made in our knowledge of these minute forms of life until the 
alcoholic fermentation was submitted to the most exhaustive investigation by Pasteur, 
who spent many of the best years of his life in the study of these minute oval particles 
of yeast. 

Pasteur found that these yeast organisms were endowed with the power of 
decomposing sugar in a perfectly definite manner, and that the products were not 
only alcohol and carbonic acid, but also smaller pro- 
portions of glycerine and succinic acid. But Pasteur 
further showed that there was not only one kind of 
yeast, but a number of different races of yeast, differing 
as much from each other as the different races of men; 
all of them endowed with this particular power of 
elaborating alcohol from sugar; but whilst some were 
especially fitted to do their work at a higher temperature, 
under a tropical sun so to speak, others were specially 
adapted to labour in a colder climate, and others again 
under other specific conditions. 

Amongst the various races of yeasts distinguished by 
Pasteur may be mentioned :— 





FIG. 1.—** UPPER” YEAST. (1). Upper yeast, which is that employed in the 
(Saccharomyces Cerevisia.) brewing of ordinary English beer and in distilleries, 


characterised by its vigorous action, and by the high 
temperature of the fermentation to which it gives rise, and by the surface-position 
which it occupies during the same (see Fig. 1). 

(2). Under yeast, which is used in brewing German or Lager beer, and character- 
ised by its slower action, working at lower temperatures, and at the bottom of the 
fermenting liquid (see Fig. 2). . 

(3). Saccharomyces ellipsoideus, which is always present on the grape skin, and 
which occasions the vinous fermentation of grape-juice. It is characterised by its slow 
action at low temperatures, and in a strongly acid liquid (see Fig. 3). 

We are naturally led to ask what differences in appearance are exhibited by these 
several varieties of yeast giving rise to these different 
types of alcoholic fermentation. It is only by closely ex- 
amining them with the aid of the best modern microscopes 
that any points of distinction can be discovered ; in fact, 
so slightly do they deviate in form from one another that © 
it requires an eye well experienced in their study to detect Sf y 
the slight variations which they present. But although OP 
the external differences are so slight, brewers are now LR 
beginning to realise that the success of their brewing \ 
operations depends upon the presence of the suitable and - 
the absence of unsuitable varieties of yeast. Unfortu- © 
nately important scientific discoveries are slow in bearing Ff 
fruit in this country, for England appears to be the 
chosen home of rule-of-thumb and the garden of empiri- vio. 2.—"* Unpen” YRast. 
cism, but in countries where practice goes more hand in (Saccharomyces Cerevisia.) 
hand with the advances of science, as much trouble and 
attention is now given to the cultivation of these various forms of yeast in a state of 
purity, as is devoted by the most enthusiastic horticulturists to the growth of 
particular varieties of orchids or roses. 

Pasteur’s researches on the phenomena of brewing led him to discover a number 
of other micro-organisms, the presence of which are the cause of serious diseases in 
beer and other fermenting liquids. We are probably all acquainted with the extremely 
transient excellence of a bottle of claret, which may perhaps be worth ten or twelve 
shillings when it is first opened, and worth perhaps as many pence twelve hours after- 
wards, whilst on remaining open for a few days it is as undrinkable as ink. 
Now this deterioration is chiefly due to the activity of micro-organisms, which in the 
course of a few hours thus undo the labours which it has taken the yeast, under the 
guidance of man, years to accomplish. Through the agency of this small organism 
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(see Fig. 4), which rejoices in the long title of Mycoderma aceti, the wine prepared 
according to the most approved methods from the choicest vintages, matured for years 
in the best cellars in cask and bottle, is converted, in the course of a few hours, into 
a sour liquid known as vinegar. In appearance this organism differs as entirely from 
yeast as it does in its functions, being very much smaller and rod-like in shape, 
generally hanging together in chains, so that it is easily distinguished from the larger 
and oval-shaped yeast cells. 
If we take some pure alcohol and expose it freely to the air, it will in the course of 
years undergo practically no change ; but bring it into 
contact, under suitable conditions, with this mycoderma a "ag 
cceti, and it rapidly combines with the oxygen of the air, a 7 
forming acetic acid or vinegar. Now this organism— | ® \ 
the mycoderma aceti—although much dreaded when it puts / we 
in an appearance in places where it is not wanted, ¢g., in | 
breweries and in wine vats, is made extensive use of for se) 
the actual manufacture of vinegar. Thus the mycoderma os 2 
aceti as well as the saccharomyces may be described as ORL, - <9 
domesticated organisms, each of which in their particular att 
yay are turned to useful account by man. % § 
These two micro-organisms again serve to illustrate a 
point with which we are very familiar in the higher - - 
organisms, viz., that ‘‘ what is one man’s meat is another FIG. 3.—WINE YEAST. 
man’s poison.” Thus we have already seen that one = (Saccharomyces ellipsoideus.) 
of the products of the alcoholic fermentation is car- 
bonic acid. Now this substance has practically no prejudicial action on yeast, 
but entirely arrests the growth and development of the mycoderma acti. It has 
long been known to the bottlers of wine and beer that it is necessary to have the 
liquid well charged with carbonic acid, and that if this is not the case it will rapidly be- 
come sour; on this account wine and beer have either to be bottled before fermentation is 
complete, so that carbonic acid may be generated within the bottle, or carbonic acid must 
be artificially introduced to prevent the growth of the mycoderma aceti. It has recently 
been found that carbonic acid is generally prohibitive to the growth of a great number 
of different kinds of micro-organisms, and notably to some of the pathogenic or 
disease-producing forms. Thus I found that Koch’s 
Comma-bacillus + (see Fig. 5), which is very probably the 
inducing cause of that excessively fatal zymotic disease 
known as Asiatic cholera, had its power of growth and 
development entirely arrested by exposure for several 
days to an atmosphere of carbonic acid gas. Other 
organisms again are not so sensitive to this gas as the 
comma-bacillus ; indeed there seems to be no limit to the 
caprices of these low forms of life as regards food, 
climate, the air they like to breathe, and other conditions. 
Quite recently another instance of this selective power 
of micro-organisms has come under my notice? in con- 
nection with a certain bacillus capable of exciting an 
FIG. 4.—VINEGAR orGANIsM, 4lcoholic fermentation. This bacillus, I found, exhibited 
(Mycoderma aceti.) a remarkable power of discrimination between two most 
closely allied sugar-like substances, mannife and dulcite, 
which bodies, although of identical chemical composition, possess certain minute 
points of difference which can however only be detected by the most searching 
chemical examination. The bacillus in question however appears to appreciate these 
subtle differences with great readiness, for whilst it produces the alcoholic fermenta- 
tion in solutions of the mannite, it is without action on the closely allied and almost 
identical dudlcite. 
Perhaps the most remarkable changes which micro-organisms bring about are 
those in connection with animal and vegetable matter. Under ordinary circum- 
Stances these animal and vegetable matters undergo putrefaction and decay, or, 





2 “*On the Influence of Carbonic Anhydride and other Gases on the Development of Micro-organisms ” 
(Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xlv., 1889). 
2 Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xlvi., 1889, p. 345. 
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in common parlance, they ‘‘ go bad.” Formerly it was supposed that this 
‘“‘ going bad” was an inherent property of such substances. We now know, 
however, that this putrefaction and decay are entirely dependent upon the presence 
of certain microbes, and that if the necessary precautions are taken to prevent 
the access of these organisms, which are abundantly present in all our sur- 
roundings, then animal and vegetable matters may be preserved for an indefinite 
length of time without undergoing any change. This decomposition of vege- 
table and animal matters is of the very greatest importance in nature, for it is by 
this means that the fertility of the soil is maintained. 
aa Thus it is one of the most elementary facts in practical 
f 7 





agriculture that if crops are continuously grown on a 
piece of land, the latter becomes exhausted, and that 

= a \ some form of manure—generally refuse animal matter 
ye \—has to be added in order to restore its fertility. Now 

the exhausted soil is not rendered fertile again by the 


nw x refuse animal matter itself, but by the products of de- 

ry \ Y composition, notably ammonia, to which this refuse 

\ ae - / animal matter gives rise, and in modern agriculture the 

; -> < fertility of the soil is often restored not by the applica- 
Y= 4 tion of farmyard manure (¢.e., refuse animal matter), as 
Ngee ge was formerly the invariable practice, but by the actual 

FIG. §.—Kocn’s ‘comma Bact. @ddition of ammonia to the land. But this ammonia, 
LUS’’ OF ASIATIC CHOLERA. which is the primary product of the decomposition of 


dead animal matter by micro-organisms, is itself capable 
of undergoing further changes through the action of special organisms. For just as 
alcohol is in the presence of the mycoderma aceti made to combine with the oxygen of 
the air and is transformed into acetic acid or vinegar, so ammonia, in the presence 


of certain microbes, which I have recently succeeded in isolating,! is made to combine ~ 


with the oxygen of the air and becomes converted into nitrous and nitric acids. 

These microbes which transform ammonia into nitrous and nitric acids, and 
which are generally known as the nitrifying organisms, are exceedingly remarkable on 
account of the extreme simplicity of the food which they require for their nourishment. 
Thus whilst some organisms are so extremely delicate that like invalids they can only 
subsist on such highly nutritious substances as blood, 
milk, beef-jelly, or concentrated broth, these nitrifying 
organisms can make a living amidst the most barren 
surroundings. Thus I have found that they will grow 
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abundantly and produce the characteristic transforma- — es IIe 
tion of ammonia into nitric acid in a liquid which is - 
practically destitute of organic matter of any kind. In- 7) \ \ @ 
deed it is only in such starvation-media that these | | O) 


nitrifying organisms succeed in establishing their supre- \ aa . 
macy, for in more nutritious media they are crowded |,’ \ ORD) 


out by other organisms. Thus in strong liquids, such \ ae 
as sewage, which is rich in food for most micro-organ- "Wag, tome 
isms, we find no nitrification taking place, but on the 

contrary an abundance of ammonia. In such a liquid, Fic. 6.—ANTHRAX BACILLUS. 
however, the nitrifying organisms bide their time, 

waiting until their less discriminating brethren have consumed all the available store 
of nourishment and are perishing from want; then they step in, make themselves 
masters of the situation and convert the ammonia into nitric acid in the way already 
described. 

Again, one of the most remarkable facts which modern science has brought to 
light is that many diseases are caused by living organisms. Since the discovery in 
1852, that the disease variously known as anthrax, wool-sorter’s disease, or splenic 
fever, is produced by the presence in the blood of the affected man or animal of a par- 
ticular micro-organism called the dacillus anthracis (see Fig. 6*), year by year one 
disease after another has been conclusively demonstrated to be the result of similar 


/ 


1 «The Nitrifying Process and its Specific Ferment,” by Percy F. Frankland and Grace C. Frankland. 
(Phil. Trans. Royal Society, 1890.) 
2 In this figure A represents the blood-corpuscles, B the anthrax bacilli. 
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causes. Thus at the present time we have indisputable evidence that in addition to 
anthrax, erysipelas (see Fig. 7), tuberculosis (of which one of the commonest forms 
is pulmonary consumption) (see Fig. 8), chicken cholera, glanders, and swine fever, 
are brought about by the presence of micro-organisms ; whilst in the case of many 
other diseases the proof is all but complete. 

Now the question naturally arises, how the presence of these minute living 
organisms in the system of an animal causes such serious disturbance to health. That 
the disturbance is the result of the mere mechanical action of these micro-organisms 
appeared from the first to be inadmissible, more es- 
pecially as the number of the organisms present is some- 
times comparatively small and quite insufficient to 
account for the extent of the lesion. On the other hand, 
it was early suggested that the real cause of the mis- 
chief to the system was in all probability due to some 
chemical substance produced by the microbes, pos- 
sessing strongly poisonous properties. Numerous facts 
have been found to support this theory, and in recent 
years attempts have been made to isolate these microbial 
poisons, and although we are not yet in possession of 
the actual poisons causing any of the typical zymotic 
diseases, still a number of intensely toxic substances 
produced by micro-organisms have been separated and FIG. 7.—STREPTOCOCCUS OF 
obtained in a state of purity. ERYSIPELAS. 

Intimately connected with these poisons elaborated 
by microbes is the subject of protective inoculation. The most familiar form of 
this protective inoculation is ordinary vaccination, in which a comparatively small 
number of the microbes are introduced into the system there to multiply abundantly 
and to effect some change, possibly to remove some necessary food-material, so that 
the system will no longer favour the growth of the same organism if it subsequently 
gain access. The system thus becomes protected by having supported a crop of 
organisms and is incapable of maintaining a second, immunity from the particular 
disease being thus secured for a longer or shorter period of time in the future. It 
has, however, been found that protection may be secured in the case of some 
diseases without inoculating the living organism at all, but by introducing only a 
certain quantity of its products on successive occasions 
and in increasing quantities. In this case the protection 
obviously depends upon accustoming the system to the 
particular poison, just as persons may by practice be- 
come accustomed to taking doses of arsenic or opium 
which would prove immediately fatal to ordinary people. 
Considerations of this kind have led Pasteur to devise 
the systems of preventive inoculation for anthrax, for 
chicken cholera, and more recently for the terrible 
hydrophobia, which is doubtless a disease produced by 
microbes, although as yet undiscovered. 

Even the preceding very cursory survey of these 
micro-organisms is sufficient to show with what im- 
FIG. 8.—BACILLUS oF TUBERCU- POrtant issues the study of these creatures is sur- 

Losis. rounded, for the significance of their action is equally 
striking whether we regard them from a purely theo- 
retical point of view, or whether we consider them in their relationship to the 
industries, to agriculture, or to public health. Thus of theoretical interest is the 
important light which they throw upon many chemical and physiological reactions. In 
many industrial processes they are the indispensable agents, subject to the guidance 
and regulation of man. In agriculture they bring about the most important changes, 
and serve to maintain the equilibrium between the animal and vegetable kingdoms on 
the earth. Finally, their relationship to health and disease is of such an intimate 
character, that an increasing knowledge of the properties of these organisms has 
already led to a material diminution in the death-rate, through improved sanitary 
conditions and the prevention of zymotic disease. 























A ROYAL SURGICAL NURSE. 


By E. SELLERS. 








F all the noble women who, in this our day, are striving to introduce 
brightness and comfort into the lives of the poor and suffering, not 
one is doing better work, more arduous, more self-sacrificing, 
than Maria Josepha of Bavaria. 

She was born March roth, 1857, at Brombach in Baden, and is the 
daughter of that ne’er-do-well, Don Miguel, from whom certainly 
she did not inherit her love of her kind. With all his faults, how- 
ever, the Portuguese pretender was a most devoted parent, and his 























children had a very happy time together in his picturesque old 
castle at Heubach. Realizing the disadvantage his own lack of education had been to 
him, he resolved that his children should start life under better auspices than he had 
done; and neither money nor trouble were ever considered when they and their welfare 
were in question. Skilful teachers were appointed for each one of them as soon as 
they left the nursery ; and Don Miguel himself, that arch-plotter whom a quarter of a 
century before all Europe had regarded as the blackest of black sheep, would sit for 
the hour together listening to his daughters repeating their lessons. 

As a girl, Maria Josepha was tall, slight, and graceful, with a singularly sweet 
expression, and large dark eyes, which, even in childhood, gave a pensive cast to her 
face. When only just seventeen she was married to Karl Theodor, Duke zm Bavaria. 
It was not a brilliant marriage from a worldly point of view, for the Duke is a poor 
man; he is nineteen years his wife’s senior too, a fact, however, that in no way 
detracts from the perfect sympathy between the two. 

The Duke took his bride to his palace at Tegernsee, one of the oddest, quaintest, 
and yet most beautiful of homes. It was built by the Benedictine monks some 
thousand years ago, and remained a monastery until the beginning of this century 
when, the order being dissolved, it passed into the hands of the Bavarian royal family. 
The little chapel in the centre of the building is still just as it was in the days the old 
monks worshipped there ; but the left wing of the monastery has, strange to say, been 
turned into a brewery, for the Duke holds truly democratic notions as to the dignity of 
trade. The right wing is now the palace. The cells have been thrown together and 
modern luxuries introduced; but there is still a somewhat monastic air about the 
place. It stands in the midst of the most perfect scenery in Europe, just on the 
borderland between Bavaria and Tyrol, by the side of the lake of Tegern, with the 
great Alps all around. Here the Duchess Maria Josepha has passed the greater part 
of her time since her marriage, as completely cut off from the world of pleasure and 
amusement as if she were in the Sahara. Probably she had been warned beforehand 
that, as the wife of Karl Theodor, her life would be very different from that of most 
princesses, and it certainly is. The isolation of Tegernsee was at first most trying to 
her, for she had always been accustomed to a large family party at Heubach ; and, 
what made matters worse, she had not even the consolation of her husband’s society. 
Although he is the grandson of a king, the Duke works as hard, from morning till 
night, as the veriest country practitioner. Very early in life he had developed a 
decided talent for surgery, and, having taken his degree as a surgeon-doctor, he had 
made a special study of blindness, with a view to seeing to what extent it might be 
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cured, or at least alleviated. He has such wonderful skill in operating upon the eye 
that people flock to him now from all parts of Germany ; yet, in early days, it was with 
the greatest difficulty that he could prevail upon the peasants to allow him to attend 
them. There is something terribly pathetic in the patient fatalism with which the poor 
endure the ills flesh is heir to: blindness, especially, they regard as a curse from which 
when it is once fallen, there is no escape. But the Duke was not to be baffled in his 
good work. He made his way up the valleys from hamlet to hamlet, from alm to alm, 
giving advice, distributing medicine, and, above all, with kindly, hopeful words inspiring 
the sufferers from cataract with the courage to submit to the necessary operation. 

When the young Duchess arrived at Tegernsee she found that her husband had 
established there, at his own expense, a large hospital in which he was attending 
professionally some hundreds of sufferers. All the money he can raise—he has a 
thousand ingenious little devices for spinning out his income—goes to the support 
of this place. Most of his patients are 
drawn from around his own home, for 
cataract is unaccountably prevalent in 
the Alpine valleys. Every morning at 
six o’clock he is in the hospital, and 
it is often nearly twelve before he 
has gone his round. When luncheon 
is over he establishes himself in 
his consulting-room, where he re- 
ceives, without distinction of rank, 
all who come to him for help. Nor 
is his day’s work finished when these 
out-patients are gone; for all the 
latest scientific treatises have then to 
be studied, reports of discoveries ex- 
amined, and instruments put to the 
test. It is a marvel that, in the midst 
of so much work, he had ever found 
time to marry a wife. 

Industry is infectious, and before 
long the Duchess began to declare 
that she too must have work to do, 
real work, work for which others 
would be the better. Her husband is 
not the man to throw obstacles in 
her way; but, when she asked to be cit jos ALBERT, PHOTO. 
allowed to become his assistant in the MARIA JOSEPHA, DUCHESS IN BAVARIA. 
hospital, he hesitated. As he told her, to 
give real help, she must know something of medicine and surgery. Nothing daunted, 
she at once threw herself into the study of these subjects with an ardour that carried 
everything before it, and, in the course of a year, knew more of the theory at least of 
medicine than manyadoctor. It was not until it became necessary to combine practice 
with theory that she encountered any great difficulty. The Duchess is a refined, 
delicate woman, one who by nature shrinks instinctively from what is painful. Up to 
the time of her marriage she had been carefully guarded from all contact with the 
horrible or repulsive, and knew no more of the dark side of life than a child. In 
the hospital she was at once brought into close contact with rough peasants, to whom 
purity, moral or physical, was an unknown word, men who were ignorant of the 
most ordinary decencies of life, men, too, whom a terrible affliction rendered peculiarly 
loathsome. What the princess suffered when going through her first experience of 
hospital life will never be known, for she is not a woman to speak of her own feelings ; 
but those who were with her at the time noticed that she grew strangely white and 
thin. When the Duke remonstrated, however, and begged her to relinquish her 
undertaking, she had always the same answer, ‘‘ Surely what others can endure I can 
see.” And she persisted in declaring that it was only a mere childish, cowardly feeling 
that made her shudder at thé sight of wounds and sores, and the sound of rough, 
coarse words. 

She must have a fund of courageous resolution in her character, for she was soon 
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able to stand by her husband’s side whilst he performed his operations ; and to-day if 
any work of special difficulty has to be done, it is always she who holds his instru- 
ments. She can use them too, when the necessity for a second pair of hands arises, 
as deftly, as coolly, as any surgeon. Most days she is in the hospital by eight o’clock 
in the morning ; and before the operations begin, she goes round from bed to bed 
cheering the patients, each in turn, with bright, kindly words. 

It is the intensity of the Duchess’s sympathy with suffering that most touches 
those she is brought in contact with. She caresses the children as tenderly as if they 
were her own ; and you may see her, with her face bent down over some old work- 
man, her delicate little white hand clasped in his rough grasp, as, in a low, eager 
whisper, he tells her he has seen—yes, he is sure of it—that first faint glimmer of 
light which speaks of hope. But not all those who come to the hospital are cured : 
some come too late, others are doomed from the first, and it is these cases that almost 
kill the Duchess. Upon her devolves the duty of breaking the sad news that hope 
must be renounced ; for no one can perform it so tenderly as she. Her disappoint- 
ment is so keen, ‘her sorrow so intense, that the sufferers often forget their own 
grief in trying to comfort her. Little wonder she is idolized in Bavaria. Peasants 
who have once been under her care will often make their way down the mountain- 
side to tell ‘‘ Die Frau Doctorin,” as they call her, how the world is going with them. 
If any knotty question is to be decided in the hamlets around, some old woman is 
sure to come to ask the Duchess’s advice ; and many an old patient has been kept 
from going to the bad by the fear lest the woman who had nursed him with such 
tender care should hear of his evil doings. 

Maria Josepha is devoted to her own children, they are her delight, her relaxation, 
her rest ; but she never allows anxiety for them to interfere with her work. They are 
strong and healthy, with many to care for them and tend them; it is the poor and 
afflicted who have most need of her, she feels, for they have no one else to look to. 

Some few years ago Karl Theodor alarmed his friends by the delicacy of his health. 
He must have rest, the doctors declared, and go to a warmer climate. At his wife’s 
entreaty, he consented, though most reluctantly, to accompany her to Meran for a real 
holiday. No sooner were they there, however, than, wandering in the old town, they 
came across men and women suffering from eye-disease This was too much for the 
ducal pair. How could they enjoy a holiday when they knew that every day of rest 
for them might mean loss of eyesight to some poor creature? Without a moment's 
hesitation they set to work, and invited the people to come in and try what surgical skill 
could do towards alleviating their sufferings. Patients came literally by the hundreds, 
and the Duke and Duchess were kept as hard at work at Meran as if they had been at 
Tegernsee. They soon found, however, that it was impossible to do the best for their 
patients there in the very limited space at their disposal; they therefore set to work to 
build a hospital for the blind. This has not been accomplished without a considerable 
amount of self-sacrifice on their part; for money is by no means too plentiful in the 
ducal palace, little as one would suspect the fact to note the lavish scale upon which 
help is distributed there amongst the needy. The new hospital—it was opened only 
the other day—is a perfect model of what a hospital should be; it is bright and 
cheerful, and has a quaint beauty of its own from the very simplicity of its construc- 
tion. All the latest scientific appliances for the relief of suffering have been intro- 
duced with the most complete disregard of cost, and every patient who enters there 
is as skilfully treated and carefully tended as if he were a millionaire. 

In the midst of her hospital work the Duchess Maria Josepha has never lost her 
air of distinction ; although dressed with the greatest simplicity, she is still a graceful, 
elegant woman, with the sweetest and tenderest of faces. She is always bright and 
cheerful when talking to her patients; at other times there is a look of sadness in her 
great dark eyes that is ineffably pathetic: itis as if she were haunted by the memory 
of the suffering she has witnessed. 

She is verily a noble woman, doing a noble workin the world. Strange that she 
should be the daughter of Don Miguel ! 
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CHAPTER III. 


had been deceived in supposing that he must inevitably find the names 
of those he sought upon the ordinary registers which chronicle the 
arrival and departure of travellers. He lost no time, he spared no 
effort, driving from place to place as fast as two sturdy Hungarian 
horses could take him, hurrying from one office to another, and again 
and again searching endless pages and columns which seemed full of 
all the names of earth, but in which he never found the one of all 
others which he longed to read. The gloom in the narrow streets 
was already deepening, though it was scarcely two hours after mid-day, and the 
heavy air had begun to thicken with a cold gray haze, even in the broad, straight 
Przikopy, the wide thoroughfare which has taken the place and name of the 
moat before the ancient fortifications, so that distant objects and figures lost the 
distinctness of their outlines. Winter in Prague is but one long, melancholy dream, 
broken sometimes at noon by an hour of sunshine, by an intermittent visitation 
of reality, by the shock and glare of a little broad daylight. The morning is 
not morning, the evening is not evening; as in the land of the Lotus, it is ever 
afternoon, gray, soft, misty, sad, save when the sun, being at his meridian height, 
pierces the dim streets and sweeps the open places with low, slanting waves of pale 
brightness. And yet these same dusky streets are thronged with a moving multitude, 
are traversed ever by ceaseless streams of men and women, flowing onward, silently, 
swiftly, eagerly. The very beggars do not speak above a whisper ; the very dogs are 
dumb. The stillness of all voices leaves nothing for the perception of the hearing 
save the dull tread of many thousand feet and the rough rattle of an occasional 
carriage. Rarely, the harsh tones of a peasant, or the clear voices of a knot of 
strangers, unused to such oppressive silence, startle the ear, causing hundreds of 
eager, half-suspicious, half-wondering eyes to turn in the direction of the sound. 

And yet Prague isa great city—the capital of the Bohemian Crownland ; the centre 
of a not unimportant nation; the focus in which are concentrated the hottest, if not 
the brightest, rays from the fire of regeneration kindled within the last half century by 
the Slavonic race. There is an ardent furnace of life hidden beneath the crust of 
ashes : there is a wonderful language behind that national silence. 

The Wanderer stood in deep thought under the shadow of the ancient Powder 
Tower. Haste had no further object now, since he had made every inquiry within his 
power, and it was a relief to feel the pavement beneath his feet and to breathe the 
misty frozen air after having been so long in the closeness of his carriage. He 
hesitated as to what he should do, unwilling to return to Unorna and acknowledge 
himself vanquished, yet finding it hard to resist his desire to try every means, no 
matter how little reasonable, how evidently useless, how puerile and revolting to his 
1 Copyright 1890, by F. Marion Crawford. 
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sounder sense. The street behind him led directly towards Unorna’s house. Had he 
found himself in a more remote quarter, he might have come to another and a wiser 
conclusion. Being so near to the house of which he was thinking, he yielded to the 
temptation. Having reached this stage of resolution, his mind began to recapitulate 
the events of the day, and he suddenly felt a strong wish to revisit the church; to 
stand in the place where Beatrice had stood ; to touch in the marble basin beside the 
door the thick ice which her fingers had touched so lately ; to traverse again the dark 
passages through which he had pursuedher. To accomplish his purpose he need only 
turn aside a few steps from the path he was now following. He left the street almost 
immediately, passing under a low arched way that opened on the right hand side, and 
a moment later he was within the walls of the Teyn Kirche. 

The vast building was less gloomy than it had been in the morning. It was not 
yet the hour of vespers, the funeral torches had been extinguished, as well as most of 
the lights upon the high altar ; there were not a dozen persons in the church ; and high 
up beneath the roof broad shafts of softened sunshine, floating above the mists of the 
city without, streamed through the narrow lancet windows and were diffused in the 
great gloom below. The Wanderer went to the monument of Brahe and sat down in 
the corner of the blackened pew. His hands trembled a little as he clasped them upon 
his knee, and his head sank slowly towards his breast. 

He thought of all that might have been if he had risked everything that morning. 
He could have used his strength to force a way for himself through the press ; he could 
have thrust the multitude to the right and left, and he could have reached her side. 
Perhaps he had been weak, indolent, timid, and he accused himself of his own failure. 
But then, again, he seemed to see about him the closely packed crowd, the sea of 
faces, the thick, black mass of humanity, and he knew the tremendous power that lay 
in the inert, passive resistance of a vast gathering such as had been present. Had it 
been anywhere else, in a street, in a theatre, anywhere except in a church, all would 
have been well. It had not been his fault, for he knew, when he thought of it calmly, 
that the strength of his body would have been but as a breath of air against the silent, 
motionless, and immovable barrier presented by a thousand men, standing shoulder to 
shoulder against him. He could have done nothing. Once again his fate had 
defeated him at the moment of success. 

He was aware that some one was standing very near to him. He looked up and saw 
a very short, gray-bearded man engaged in a minute examination of the dark red marble 
face on the astronomer’s tomb. The man’s head, covered with closely cropped gray 
hair, was half buried between his high, broad shoulders, in an immense collar of fur, 
but the shape of the skull was so singular as to distinguish its possessor, when hatless, 
from all other men. The cranium was abnormally shaped, reaching a great elevation 
at the summit, then sinking suddenly, then spreading forward to an enormous develop- 
ment at the temple, just visible as he was then standing, and at the same time forming 
unusual protuberances behind the large and pointed ears. No one who knew the 
man could mistake his head, when even the least portion of it could be seen. The 
Wanderer recognized him at once. 

As though he were conscious of being watched, the little man turned sharply, 
exhibiting his wrinkled forehead, broad at the brows, narrow and high in the middle, 
showing, too, a Socratic nose half buried in the midst of the gray hair which grew as 
high as the prominent cheek bones, and suggesting the idea of a polished ivory ball 
lying in a nest of grayish wool. Indeed all that was visible of the face above the 
beard might have been carved out of old ivory, so far as the hue and quality of 
the surface were concerned; and if it had been necessary to sculpture a portrait of 
the man, no material could have been chosen more fitted to reproduce faithfully the 
deep cutting of the features,to render the close network of the wrinkles which covered 
them like the shadings of a line engraving, and at the same time to give the whole 
that appearance of hardness and smoothness which was peculiar to the clear, tough 
skin. The only positive colour which relieved the half-tints of the face lay in the 
sharp bright eyes which gleamed beneath the bushy eyebrows like tiny patches of 
vivid blue sky seen through little rifts in a curtain of cloud. All expression, all 
nobility, all life were concentrated in those two points. 

The Wanderer rose to his feet. 

‘‘Keyork Arabian!” he exclaimed, extending his hand. The little man im- 
mediately gripped it in his small fingers, which, soft and delicately made as they were, 
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possessed a strength hardly to have been expected either from their shape, or from the 
small proportions of him to whom they belonged. 

‘* Still wandering ?”” asked the little man, with a slightly sarcastic intonation. He 
spoke in a deep, caressing bass, not loud, but rich in quality and free from that jarring 
harshness which often belongs to very manly voices. A musician would have 
discovered that the pitch was that of those Russian choristers whose deep throats 
yield organ tones, a full octave below the compass of ordinary singers in other lands. 

‘*You must have wandered, too, since we last met ?” replied the taller man. 

‘*] never wander,” said Keyork. ‘‘ When aman knows what he wants, knows 
where it is to be found, 
and goes thither to take ‘ 
it, he is not wandering. caw 
Moreover, I have no 
thought of removing 
myself or my goods from 
Prague. I live here. It 
is a city for old men. It 
is saturnine. The founda- 
tions of its houses rest 
on the silurian formation, 
which is more than can 
be said for any other 
capital, as far as 1 know.” 

‘*Is that an advan- 
tage?” inquired the 
Wanderer. 

“To my mind. I 
would say to my son, if 
I had one—my thanks 
to a blind but intelligent + 
destiny for preserving 
me from sucha calamity ! 

-I would say to him, 
‘Spend thy youth among 
flowers in the land where 
they are brightest and 
sweetest ; pass thy man- 
hood in all lands where —3 
man strives with man, “ 
thought for thought, 
blow for blow; choose 
for thine old age that f 
spot in which, all things “8 
being old, thou mayest 
for the longest time con- 
sider thyself young in 
comparison with thy sur- 
roundings.’ A man can UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE ANCIENT POWDER TOWER. 
never feel old if he con- 
templates and meditates upon those things only which are immeasurably older than 
himself. Moreover the imperishable can preserve the perishable.” 

‘‘It was not your habit to talk of death when we were together.” 

‘‘T have found it interesting of late years. The subject is connected with one of 
my inventions. Did you ever embalm a body? No? I could tell you something 
singular about the newest process.” 

‘* What is the connection ?” 

‘‘T am embalming myself, body and mind. It is but an experiment, and unless it 
succeeds it must be the last. Embalming, as it is now understood, means substituting 
one thing for another. Very good. I am trying to purge from my mind its old 
circulating medium ; the new thoughts must all be selected from a class which admits 
of no decay. Nothing could be simpler.” 
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‘*It seems to me that nothing could be more vague.” 

‘*You were not formerly so slow to understand me,” said the strange little man 
with some impatience. 

** Do you know a lady of Prague who calls herself Unorna?” the Wanderer asked, 
paying no attention to his friend’s last remark. 

‘“*I do. What of her?” Keyork Arabian glanced keenly at his companion. 

‘* What is she? She has an odd name.” 

‘* As for her name, it is easily accounted for. She was born on the 2gth day of 
February, the year of her birth being bisextile. Unor means February, Unorna, 
derivative adjective, ‘belonging to February.’ Some one gave her the name to 
commemorate the circumstance.” 

‘** Her parents, I suppose.” 

** Most probably—whoever they may have been.” 

‘** And what is she?” the Wanderer asked. 

‘* She calls herself a witch,” answered Keyork with considerable scorn. ‘‘I do 
not know what she is, or what to call her—a sensitive, an hysterical subject, a medium, 
a witch—a fool, if you like, or a charlatan if you prefer the term. Beautiful she is, at 
least, whatever else she may not be.” 

‘* Yes, she is beautiful.” 

**So you have seen her, have you?” The little man again looked sharply up at 
his tall companion. ‘‘ You have had a consultation——” 

‘*Does she give consultations? Is she a professional seer?” The Wanderer 
asked the question in a tone of surprise. ‘‘Do you mean that she maintains an 
establishment upon such a scale out of the proceeds of fortune-telling ?” 

‘**]T do not mean anything of the sort. Fortune-telling is excellent! Very good!” 
Keyork’s bright eyes flashed with amusement. ‘‘ What are you doing here—I mean 
in this church?” He put the question suddenly. 

‘* Pursuing—an idea, if you please to call it so.” 

‘Not knowing what you mean I must please to call your meaning by your own 
name for it. It is your nature to be enigmatic. Shall we go out? If I stay here 
much longer I shall be petrified instead of embalmed. I shall turn into dirty old red 
marble, like Tycho’s effigy there, an awful warning to future philosophers, and an 
example for the edification of the faithful who worship here.” 

They walked towards the door, and the contrast between the appearance of the 
two brought the ghost of a smile to the thin lips of the pale sacristan, who was 
occupied in renewing the tapers upon one of the side altars. Keyork Arabian might 
have stood for the portrait of the gnome-king. His high and pointed head, his 
immense beard, his stunted but powerful and thickset limbs, his short, sturdy strides, 
the fiery, half-humorous, half-threatening twinkle of his bright eyes gave him all the 
appearance of a fantastic figure from a fairy tale, and the diminutive height of his 
compact frame set off the noble stature and graceful motion of his companion. 

‘*So you were pursuing an idea,” said the little man as they emerged into the 
narrow street. ‘* Now ideas may be divided variously into classes, as, for instance, 
ideas which are good, bad, or indifferent. Or you may contrast the idea of Plato 
with ideas anything but platonic—take it as you please. Then there is my idea, 
which is in itself, good, interesting, and worthy of the embalming process; and there 
is your idea, which I am human enough to consider altogether bad, worthless, and 
frivolous, for the plain and substantial reason that it is not mine. Perhaps that is the 
best division of all. Thine eye is necessarily, fatally, irrevocably evil, because mine 
is essentially, predestinately, and unchangeably good. If I secretly adopt your idea, 
I openly assert that it was never yours at all, but mine from the beginning, by the 
prerogatives of greater age, wider experience, and immeasurably superior wisdom. 
If you have an idea upon any subject, I will utterly annihilate it to my own most 
profound satisfaction ; if you have none concerning any special point, I will force you 
to accept mine, as mine, or to die the intellectual death. That is the general theory 
of the idea.” 

‘* And what does it prove ?”’ inquired the Wanderer. 

‘*If you knew anything,” answered Keyork, with twinkling eyes, ‘‘ you would 
know that a theory is not a demonstration, but an explanation. But, by the hypothesis, 
since you are not I, you can know nothing certainly. Now my theory explains many 
things, and, among others, the adamantine, imperishable, impenetrable nature of the 
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substance vanity upon which the showman, Nature, projects in fast fading colours the 
unsubstantial images of men. Why do you drag me through this dismal passage ?” 

‘*T passed through it this morning and missed my way.” 

‘*In pursuit of the idea, of course. That was to be expected. Prague is con- 
structed on the same principle as the human brain, full of winding ways, dark lanes, 
and gloomy arches, all of which may lead somewhere, or may not. Its topography 
continually misleads its inhabitants as the convolutions of the brain mislead the thoughts 
that dwell there, sometimes bringing them out at last, after a patient search for 
daylight, upon a fine broad street where the newest fashions in thought are exposed 
for sale in brightly illuminated shop windows and show-cases ; conducting them 
sometimes to the dark, unsavoury court where the miserable self drags out its 
unhealthy existence in the single room of its hired earthly lodging.” 

‘* The self which you propose to preserve from corruption,” observed the tall man, 
who was carefully examining every foot of the walls between which he was passing 
with his companion, ‘‘ since you think so poorly of the lodger and the lodging, I 
wonder that you should be arxious to prolong the sufferings of the one and his lease 
of the other.” 

‘It is all I have,” answered Keyork Arabian. ‘‘ Did you think of that ?” 

‘That circumstance may serve as an excuse, but it does not constitute a 
reason.” 

‘*Not areason! Is the most abject poverty a reason for throwing away the daily 
crust? My selfisall I have. Shall I let it perish when an effort may preserve it from 
destruction ? On the one side of the line stands Keyork Arabian, on the other floats 
the shadow of an annihilation, which threatens to swallow up Keyork’s self, while 
leaving all that he has borrowed of life to be enjoyed, or wasted by others. Could 
Keyork be expected to hesitate, so long as he may hope to remain in possession of that 
inestimable treasure, his own individuality, which is his only means for enjoying 
all that is not his, but borrowed ?” 

‘*So soon as you speak of enjoyment, argument ceases,” answered the Wanderer. 

‘* You are wrong, as usual,” returned the other. ‘‘It is the other way. Enjoy- 
ment is the universal solvent of all arguments. No reason can resist its mordant 
action. It will dissolve any philosophy not founded upon it and modelled out of its 
substance, as Agua Regia will dissolve all metals, even to gold itself. Enjoyment! 
Enjoyment is the protest of reality against the tyranny of fiction.” 

The little man stopped short in his walk, striking his heavy stick sharply upon the 
pavement and looking up at his companion, very much as a man of ordinary size looks 
up at the face of a colossal statue. 

‘* Have wisdom and study led you no farther than that conclusion?” 

Keyork’s eyes brightened suddenly, and a peal of laughter, deep and rich, broke 
from his sturdy breast and rolled long echoes through the dismal lane, musical as a 
hunting-song heard among great trees in winter. But his ivory features were not 
discomposed, though his white beard trembled and waved softly like a snowy veil 
blown about by the wind. 

‘* If wisdom can teach how to prolong the lease, what study can be compared with 
that of which the results may beautify the dwelling? What more can any man do for 
himself than make himself happy? The very question is absurd. What are you 
trying to do for yourself at the present moment? Is it for the sake of improving the 
physical condition or of promoting the moral ease of mankind at large that you 
are dragging me through the slums and byways and alleys of the gloomiest city on 
this side of eternal perdition? It is certainly not for my welfare that you are sacrificing 
yourself. You admit that you are pursuing an idea. Perhaps you are in search of 
some new and curious form of mildew, and when you have found it—or something 
else—you will name your discovery Fungus Pragensis, or Cryplogamus minor Errantis— 
‘the Wanderer’s toadstool.’ But I know you of old, my good friend. The idea you 
pursue is not an idea at all, but that specimen of the genus home known as ‘woman,’ 
species ‘lady,’ variety ‘ true love,’ vulgar designation ‘ sweetheart.’” 

The Wanderer stared coldly at his companion. 

‘* The vulgarity of the designation is indeed only equalled by that of your taste in 
selecting it,” he said slowly. Then he turned away intending to leave Keyork standing 
where he was. 

But the little man had already repented of his speech. He ran quickly to his 
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friend’s side and laid one hand upon his arm. The Wanderer paused and again 
looked down. 

‘*Is it of any use to be offended with my speeches? Am I an acquaintance of 
yesterday ? Do you imagine that it could ever be my intention to annoy you?” The 
questions were asked rapidly in tones of genuine anxiety. 

‘* Indeed, I hardly know how I could suppose that. You have always been friendly 
—but I confess—your names for things are not—always # 

The Wanderer did not complete the sentence, but looked gravely at Keyork as 
though wishing to convey very clearly again what he had before expressed in words. 

If we were fellow-countrymen and had our native language in common, we should 
not so easily misunderstand one another,” replied the other. ‘‘ Come, forgive my lack 
of skill, and do not let us quarrel. Perhaps I can help you. You may know Prague 
well, but I know it better. Will you allow me to say that I know also whom it is you 
are seeking here ?” 

“Yes. You know. I have not changed since we last met, nor have circumstances 
favoured me.” : 

‘* Tell me--have you really seen this Unorna, and talked with her ? ”’ 

‘¢ This morning.” 

‘** And she could not help you ?” 

‘* I refused to accept her help, until I had done all that was in my own power to do.” 

**You were rash. And have you now done all, and failed ? ” 

‘*T have.” 

** Then if you will accept a humble suggestion from me, you will go back to her at 
once.” 

‘<T know very little of her. I do not altogether trust her—— 

‘Trust! Powers of Eblis—or any other powers! Who talks of trust? Does 
the wise man trust himself? Never. Then how can he dare trust any one else ?” 

‘* Your cynical philosophy again!” exclaimed the Wanderer. 

‘* Philosophy? I am a mysosophist! All wisdom is vanity, and I hate it! 
Autology is my study, autosophy my ambition, autonomy my pride. I am the great 
Panegoist, the would-be Conservator of Self, the inspired prophet of the Universal I. 
I—I—I! My creed has but one word, and that word but one letter, that letter 
represents Unity, and Unity is Strength. I am I, one, indivisible, central! OT! 
Hail and live for ever!” 

Again the little .man’s rich bass voice rang out in mellow laughter. A very faint 
smile appeared upon his companion’s sad face. 

‘*You are happy, Keyork,” he said. ‘‘You must be, since you can laugh at 
yourself so honestly.” 

‘*At myself? Vain man! Iam laughing at you, and at every one else, at every- 
thing except myself. Will yougoto Unorna? You need not trust her any more than 
the natural infirmity of your judgment suggests.” 

‘Can you tell me nothing more of her? Do you know her well ?” 

‘* She does not offer her help to every one. You would have done well to accept it 
in the first instance. You may not find her in the same humour again.” 

‘* | had supposed from what you said of her that she made a profession of clairvoy- 
ance, or hypnotism, or mesmerism—whatever may be the right term nowadays.” 

‘*It matters very little,” answered Keyork gravely. ‘‘ 1 used to wonder at Adam’s 
ingenuity in naming all living things, but I think he would have made but a poor figure 
in a tournament of modern terminologists. No. Unorna does not accept remuneration 
for her help when she vouchsafes to give it.” 

** And yet I was introduced to her presence without even giving my name.” 

‘* That is her fancy. She will see any one who wishes to see her, beggar, gentleman, 
or prince. But she only answers such questions as she pleases to answer.” 

‘* That is to say, inquiries for which she is already prepared with a reply,’ 
the Wanderer. 

‘*See for yourself. At all events, she is a very interesting specimen. I have never 
known any one like her.” 

Keyork Arabian was silent, as though he were reflecting upon Unorna’s character 
and peculiar gifts, before describing them to his friend. His ivory features 
softened almost imperceptibly, and his sharp blue eyes suddenly lost their light, as 
though they no longer saw the outer world. But the Wanderer cared for none of these 
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things and bestowed no attention upon his companion’s face. He preferred the little 
man’s silence to his wild talk, but he was determined, if possible, to extract some further 
information concerning Unorna, and before many seconds had elapsed he inter- 
rupted Keyork’s meditations with a question. 

‘You tell me to see for myself,” he said. ‘‘I would like to know what I am to 
expect. Will you not enlighten me?” 




















KEYORK ARABIAN. 


‘* What ?”’ asked the other vaguely, as though roused from sleep. 

‘*If I go to Unorna and ask a consultation of her, as though she were a common 
somnambulist, and if she deigns to place her powers at my disposal, what sort of 
assistance shall I most probably get?” 

They had been walking slowly forward, and Keyork again stopped, rapping the 
pavement with his iron-shod stick, and looking up from under his bushy, overhanging 
eyebrows. 
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‘* Of two things, one will happen,” he answered. ‘‘ Either she will herself fall into 
the abnormal state and will answer correctly any questions you put to her, or she will 
hypnotise you, and you will yourself see—what you wish to see.” 

‘*I myself?” 

‘*You yourself. The peculiarity of the woman is her duality, her double power. 
She can, by an act of volition, become hypnotic, clairvoyante—whatever you choose to 
call it. Or, if her visitor is at all sensitive, she can reverse the situation and play the 
part of the hypnotiser. I never heard of a like case.” 

‘* After all, I do not see why it should not be so,” said the Wanderer thoughtfully. 
‘* At all events, whatever she can do, is evidently done by hypnotism, and such extra- 
ordinary experiments have succeeded of late——” 

‘* 1 did not say that there was nothing but hypnotism in her processes.” 

‘*What then? Magic?” The Wanderer’s lip curled scornfully. 

‘*I do not know,” replied the little man, speaking slowly. ‘*‘ Whatever her secret 
may be, she keeps it, even when speaking in sleep. This I can tell you. I suspect 
that there is some other being, or person, in that queer old house of hers whom she 
consults on grave occasions. At a loss for an answer to a difficult scientific question, 
I have known her to leave the room and to come back in the course of a few minutes 
with a reply which I am positive she could never have framed herself.” 

‘* She may have consulted books,” suggested the Wanderer. 

‘* Tl am an old man,” said Keyork Arabian suddenly. ‘‘ I am avery old man ; there 
are not many books which I have not seen and partially read at one time or at another, 
and my memory is surprisingly good. I have excellent reasons for believing that her 
information is not got from anything that was ever written or printed.” 

‘* May I ask of what general nature your questions were ?” inquired the other, more 
interested than he had hitherto been in the conversation. 

‘* They referred to the principles of embalmment.” 

‘* Much has been written about that since the days of the Egyptians.” 

‘‘ The Egyptians!’ exclaimed Keyork with great scorn. ‘‘ They embalmed their 
dead after a fashion. Did you ever hear that they embalmed the living?” The little 
man’s eyes shot fire. 

‘** No, nor will I believe in any such outrageous impossibilities! If that is all, I 
have little faith in Unorna’s mysterious counsellor.” 

‘* The faith which removes mountains is generally gained by experience when it is 
gained at all, and the craving for explanation takes the place, in some minds, of a 
willingness to learn. It is not my business to find explanations, nor to raise my little 
self to your higher level, by standing upon this curbstone, in order to deliver a lecture 
in the popular form, upon matters that interest me. It is enough that I have found 
what I wanted. Go and do likewise. See for yourself. You have nothing to lose and 
everything to gain. You are unhappy, and unhappiness is dangerous, in rare cases 
fatal. If you tell me to-morrow that Unorna is a charlatan, you will be in no worse 
plight than to-day, nor will your opinion of her influence mine. If she helps you to 
find what you want—so much the better for you—how much the better, and how great 
the risk you run are questions for your judgment.” 

‘*T will go,” answered the Wanderer, after a moment’s hesitation. 

‘** Very good,” said Keyork Arabian. ‘‘ If you want to find me again, come to my 
lodging. Do you know the house of the Black Mother of God?” 

‘*Yes—there is a legend about a Spanish picture of our Lady once preserved 
there——” 

‘*Exactly. It takes its name from that black picture. It is on the corner of the 
Fruit Market, over against the window at which the Princess Windischgratz was shot. 
I live in the upper story. Good-bye.” 

‘** Good-bye.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


AFTER the Wanderer had left her, Unorna continued to hold in her hand the book 
she had again taken up, following the printed lines mechanically from left to right, 
from the top of the page to the foot. Having reached that point, however, she did not 
turn over the leaf. She was vaguely aware that she had not understood the sense of 
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the words, and she returned to the place at which she had begun, trying to concentrate 
her attention upon the matter, moving her fresh lips to form the syllables, and bending 
her brows in the effort of understanding, so that a short, straight furrow appeared, 
like a sharp, vertical cut extending from between the eyes to the midst of the broad 
forehead. One, two and three sentences she grasped and comprehended ; then her 
thoughts wandered again, and the groups of letters passed meaningless before her 
sight. She was accustomed to directing her intelligence without any perceptible effort, 
and she was annoyed at being thus led away from her occupation, against her will and 
in spite of her determination. A third attempt showed her that it was useless to force 
herself any longer, and with a gesture and look of irritation she once more laid the 
volume upon the table at her side. 

During afew minutes she sat motionless in her chair, her elbow leaning on the 
carved arm-piece, her chin supported upon the back of her half-closed hand, of which 
the heavy, perfect fingers were turned inwards, drooping in classic curves towards the 
lace about her throat. Her strangely mismatched eyes stared vacantly towards an 
imaginary horizon, not bounded by banks .of flowers, nor obscured by the fantastic 
foliage of exotic trees. 

Presently she held up her head, her white hand dropped upon her knee, she hesitated 
an instant, and then rose to her feet, swiftly, as though she had made a resolution and 
was about to act upon it. She madea step forward, and then paused again, while a 
half-scornful smile passed like a shadow overher face. Very slowly she began to pace 
the marble floor, up and down in the open space before her chair, turning and turning 
again, the soft folds of her white gown following her across the smooth pavement with 
a gentle, sweeping sound, such as the breeze makes among flowers in spring. 

‘Is it he?” she asked aloud in a voice ringing with the joy and the fear of a passion 
that has Waited long and is at last approaching the fulfilment of satisfaction. 

No answer came to her from among the thick foliage nor in the scented breath of 
the violets and the lilies. The murmuring song of the little fountain alone disturbed 
the stillness, and the rustle of her own garments as she moved. 

‘Is it he? Is it he? Is it he?” she repeated again and again, in varying tones, 
chiming the changes of hope and fear, of certainty and vacillation, of sadness and of 
gladness, of eager passion and of chilling doubt. 

She stood still, staring at the pavement, her fingers clasped together, the palms of 
her hands turned downward, her arms relaxed. She did not see the dark red squares 
of marble, alternating with the white and the gray, but as she looked a face and a form 
rose before her, in the contemplation of which all her senses and faculties concentrated 
themselves. The pale and noble head grew very distinct in her inner sight, the dark 
gray eyes gazed sadly upon her, the passionate features were fixed in the expression of 
a great sorrow. 

‘*Are you indeed he?” she asked, speaking softly and doubtfully, and yet uncon- 
sciously projecting her strong will upon the vision, as though to force it to give the 
answer for which she longed. 

And the answer came, imposed by the effort of her imagination upon the thing 
imagined. The face suddenly became luminous, as with a radiance within itself; the 
shadows of grief melted away, and in their place trembled the rising light of a dawning 
love. The lips moved and the voice spoke, not as it had spoken to her lately, but in 
tones long familiar to her in dreams by day and night. 

‘Tam he. I am that love for whom you have waited ; you are that dear one whom 
I have sought throughout the world. The hour of our joy has struck ; the new life 
begins to-day, and there shall be no end.” 

Unorna’s arms went out to grasp the shadow, and she drew it to her in her fancy 
and kissed its radiant face. 

‘‘Na véky vékuv! To ages of ages!” she cried. 

Then she covered her eyes as though to impress the sight they had seen upon the 
mind within, and groping blindly for her chair sank back into her seat. But the 
mechanical effort of will and memory could not preserve the image. In spite of all 
inward concentration of thought, its colours faded, its outlines trembled, grew faint 
and vanished, and darkness was in its place. Unorna’s hand dropped to her side, and 
a quick throb of pain stabbed her through and through, agonizing as the wound of 
a blunt and jagged knife, though it was gone almost before she knew where she had 
felt it. Then her eyes flashed with unlike fires, the one dark and passionate as the 
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light of a black diamond, the other keen and daring as the gleam of blue steel in 
the sun. 

‘* Ah, but I will!” she exclaimed. ‘* And what I will—shall be.” 

As though she were satisfied with the promise thus made to herself, she smiled, her 
eyelids drooped, the tension of her frame was relaxed, and she sank again into the 
indolent attitude in which the Wanderer had found her. A moment later the distant 
door turned softly upon its hinges and a light footfall broke the stillness. There was 
no need for Unorna to speak in order that the sound of her voice might guide the new 
comer to her retreat. The footsteps approached swiftly and surely. A young man of 
singular beauty came out of the green shadows and stood beside the chair in the open 
space. 

Unorna betrayed no surprise as she looked up into her visitor’s face. She knew it 
well. In form and feature the youth represented the noblest type of the Jewish race. 
It was impossible to see him without thinking of a young eagle of the mountains, 
eager, swift, sure, instinct with elasticity, far-sighted and untiring, strong to grasp and 
to hold, beautiful with the glossy and unruffled beauty of a plumage continually 
smoothed in the sweep and the rush of high, bright air. 

Israel Kafka stood still, gazing down upon the woman he loved, and drawing his 
breath hard between his parted lips. His piercing eyes devoured every detail of the sight 
before him, while the dark blood rose in his lean olive cheek, and the veins of his 
temples swelled with the beating of his quickened pulse. 

“Well?” 

The single indifferent word received the value of a longer speech from the tone in 
which it was uttered, and from the look and gesture which accompanied it. Unorna’s 
voice was gentle, soft, half-indolent, half-caressing, half-expectant, and half, careless. 
There was something almost insolent in its assumption of superiority, which was borne 
out by the little defiant tapping of two long white fingers upon the arm of the carved © 
chair. And yet, with the rising inflection of the monosyllable there went a raising of 
the brows, a sidelong glance of the eyes, a slowly wreathing smile that curved the fresh 
lips just enough to unmask two perfect teeth, all of which lent to the voice a meaning, 
a familiarity, a pliant possibility of favourable interpretation, fit rather to flatter a hope 
than to chill a passion. 

The blood beat more fiercely in the young man’s veins, his black eyes gleamed yet 
more brightly, his pale, high-curved nostrils quivered at every breath he drew. The 
throbbings of his heart unseated his thoughts and strongly took possession of the 
government of his body. Under an irresistible impulse he fell upon his knees beside 
Unorna, covering her marble hand with all his lean, dark fingers and pressing his 
forehead upon them, as though he had found and grasped all that could be dear to 
him in life. 

‘*Unorna! My golden Unorna!” he cried, as he knelt. 

Unorna looked down upon his bent head. The smile faded from her face, and for 
a moment a look of hardness lingered there, which gave way to an expression of pain 
and regret. As though collecting her thoughts, she closed her eyes, as she tried to , 
draw back her hand ; then as he held it still, she leaned back and spoke to him. 

‘*You have not understood me,” she said, as quietly as she could. 

The strong fingers were not lifted from hers, but the white face, now bloodless and 
transparent, was raised to hers, and a look of such fear as she had never dreamed 
of was in the wide black eyes. 

‘* Not—understood ?” he repeated in startled, broken tones. 

Unorna sighed, and turned away, for the sight hurt her and accused her. 

‘*No, you have not understood. Is it my fault? Israel Kafka, that hand is not 
yours to hold.” 

‘*Not mine? Unorna!” Yet he could not quite believe what she said. 

‘*] am in earnest,” she answered, not without a lingering tenderness in the 
intonation. ‘‘ Do you think I am jesting with you, or with myself?” 

Neither of the two stirred during the silence which followed. Unorna sat quite 
still, staring fixedly into the green shadows of the foliage, as though not daring’*) 
meet the gaze she felt upon her. Israel Kafka still knelt beside her, motionless and 
hardly breathing, like a dangerous wild animal startled by an unexpected enemy, and 
momentarily paralysed in the very act of springing, whether backward in flight, or 
forward in the teeth of the foe, it is not possible to guess. 
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«| have been mistaken,” Unorna continued at last. ‘‘ Forgive—forget—— 
Israel Kafka rose to his feet and drew back a step from her side. All his move- 
ments were smooth and graceful. The perfect man is most beautiful in motion, the 
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ot sigh, and I speak words of love. You lift your hand, and I crouch at your feet. You 
frown—and I humbly leave you. How easy!” 

‘‘ You are wrong, and you speak foolishly. You are angry, and you do not weigh 
he your words.” 

‘‘ Angry ! What have I to do with socommon a madness as anger? I am more than 
ite angry. Do you think that because I have submitted to the veering gusts of your good 
ay and evil humours these many months, I have lost all consciousness of myself? Do 
nd you think that you can blow upon me as upon a feather, from east and west, from 
ad north and south, hotly or coldly, as your unstable nature moves you? Have you 
or promised me nothing? Have you given me no hope? Have you said and done 
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foothold in your slippery memory? no word of yours have meaning for those who 
hear it ?’ 

‘‘IT never gave you either pledge or promise,” answered Unorna in a harder 
tone. ‘‘ The only hope I have ever extended to you was this, that I would one day 
answer you plainly. I have done so. You are not satisfied. Is.there anything more 
to be said? I do not bid you leave my house for ever, any more than I mean to drive 
you from my friendship.” 

‘‘From your friendship! Ah, I thank you, Unorna;I most humbly thank you! 
For the mercy you extend in allowing me to linger near you, I am grateful! Your 
friend, you say? Ay, truly, your friend and servant ; your servant and your slave; 
your slave and your dog. Is the friend impatient and dissatisfied with his lot? A soft 
word shall turn away his anger. Is the servant over-presumptuous ? Your scorn will 
soon teach him his duty. Is the slave disobedient? Blows will cure him of his faults. 
Does your dog fawn upon you too familiarly? Thrust him from you with your foot 
and he will cringe and cower till you smile again. Your friendship—I have no words 
for thanks !” 

‘*Take it, or take it not—as you will.”” Unorna glanced at his angry face and 
quickly looked away. 

‘Take it? Yes, and more too, whether you will give it or not,” answered Israel 
Kafka, moving nearer toher. ‘‘Yes. Whether you will, or whether you will not, | 
will have all—your friendship, your love, your life, your breath, your soul—all, or 
nothing !” 

‘*You are wise to suggest the latter alternative as a possibility,’ 
coldly and not heeding his approach. 

The young man stood still, and folded his arms. The colour had returned to his 
face and a deep flush’ was rising under his olive skin. 

‘*Do you mean what you say?” he asked slowly. ‘‘Do you mean that I shall 
have not all, but nothing? Do you still dare to mean that, after all that has passed 
between you and me?” 

Unorna raised her eyes and looked steadily into his. 

‘* Israel Kafka, do not speak to me of daring.” 

But the young man’s glance did not waver. The angry expression of his features 
did not relax; he neither drew back nor bent his head. Unorna seemed to be 
exerting all the strength of her will in the attempt to dominate him, but without 
result. In the effort she made to concentrate her determination her face grew pale 
and her lips trembled. Kafka faced her resolutely, his eyes on fire, the rich colour 
mantling in his cheeks. 

‘* Where is your power now?” he asked suddenly. ‘‘ Where is your witchery ? 
You are only a woman, after all. You are only a weak woman!” 

Very slowly he drew nearer to her side, his lithe figure bending a little as he looked 
down upon her. Unorna leaned far back, withdrawing her face from his as far as she 
could, but still trying to impose her will upon him. 

‘* You cannot,” he said between his teeth, answering her thought. 

Men who have tamed wild beasts alone know what such a moment is like. A 
hundred times the brave man has held the tiger spell-bound and crouching under his 
cold, fearless gaze. The beast, ever docile and submissive, has cringed at his feet, 
fawned to his touch, and licked the hand that snatched away the half-devoured morsel. 
Obedient to voice and eye, the giant strength and sinewy grace have been debased to 
make the sport of multitudes; the noble, pliant frame has contorted itself to execute 
the mean antics of the low-comedy ape—to counterfeit death like a poodle dog ; to leap 
through gaudily-painted rings at the word of command; to fetch and carry like a 
spaniel. A hundred times the changing crowd has paid its paltry fee to watch the 
little play that is daily acted behind the stout iron bars by the man and the beast. 
The man, the nobler, braver creature, is arrayed in a wretched flimsy finery of tights 
and spangles, parading his physical weakness and inferiority in the toggery of a 
mountebank. The tiger, vast, sleepy-eyed, mysterious, lies motionless in the front of 
his cage, the gorgeous stripes of his velvet coat following each curve of his body, 
from the cushions of his great fore-paws to the arch of his gathered haunches. The 
watchfulness and flexible activity of the serpent and the strength that knows no 
master are clothed in the magnificent robes of the native-born sovereign. Time and 
times again the beautiful giant has gone through the slavish round of his mechanical 
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tricks, obedient to the fragile creature of intelligence, to the little dwarf, man, whose 
power is in his eyes and heart only. He is accustomed to the lights, to the spectators, 
to the laughter, to the applause, to the frightened scream of the hysterical women in 
the audience, to the close air and to the narrow stage behind the bars. The tamer in 
his tights and tinsel has grown used to his tiger, to his emotions, to his hourly danger. 
He even finds at last that his mind wanders during the performance, and that at the 
very instant when he is holding the ring for the leap, or thrusting his head into the 
beast’s fearful jaws, he is thinking of his wife, of his little child, of his domestic 
happiness or household troubles, rather than of what he is doing. Many times, 
perhaps many hundreds of times, all passes off quietly and successfully. Then, 
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KAFKA FACED HER RESOLUTELY. 


inevitably, comes the struggle. Who can tell the causes? The tiger is growing old, 
or is ill fed, or is not well, or is merely in one of those evil humours to which 
animals are subject as well as their masters. One day he refuses to go through 
with the performance. First one trick fails, and then another. The public grow 
impatient, the man in spangles grows nervous, raises his voice, stamps loudly with 
his foot, and strikes his terrible slave with his light switch. A low, deep sound 
breaks from the enormous throat, the spectators hold their breath, the huge, flexible 
limbs are gathered for the leap, and in the gaslight and the dead silence man and 
beast are face to face. Life hangs in the balance, and death is at the door. 

Then the tamer’s heart beats loud, his chest heaves, his brows are furrowed. Even 
then, in the instant that still separates him from triumph or destruction, the thought 
of his sleeping child or of his watching wife darts through his brain. But the struggle 
has begun and there is no escape. One of two things must happen : he must overcome 
or he must die. To draw back, to let his glance waver, to show so much as the least 
sign of fear, is death. The moment is supreme, and he knows it. 

L 
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Unorna grasped the arms of her chair as though seeking for physical support in 
her extremity. She could not yield. Before her eyes arose a vision unlike the reality 
in all its respects. She saw an older face, a taller figure, a look of deeper thought 
between her and the angry man who was trying to conquer her resistance with a 
glance. Between her and her mistake the image of what should be stood out, bright, 
vivid, and strong. A new conviction had taken the place of the old; a real passion 
was flaming upon the altar whereon she had fed with dreams the semblance of a 
sacred fire. 

‘* You do not really love me,” she said softly. 

Israel Kafka started, as a man who is struck unawares. The monstrous untruth 
which filled the words broke down his guard, sudden tears veiled the penetrating 
sharpness of his gaze, and his hand trembled. 

‘IT do not love you? I! Unorna—Unorna!” 

The first words broke from him in a cry of horror and stupefaction. But her name, 
when he spoke it, sounded as the death moan of a young wild animal wounded beyond 
all power to turn at bay. 

He moved unsteadily and laid hold of the tall chair in which she sat. He was 
behind her now, standing, but bending down so that his forehead pressed his fingers. 
He could not bear to look upon her hair, still less upon her face. Even his hands 
were white and bloodless. Unorna could hear his quick breathing just above her 
shoulder. She sat quite still, and her lips were smiling, though her brow was 
thoughtful and almost sad. She knew that the struggle was over and that she had 
gained the mastery, though the price of victory might be a broken heart. 

‘* You thought I was jesting,” she said in a low voice, looking before her into the 
deep foliage, but knowing that her softest whisper would reach him. ‘‘ But there was 
no jest in what I said, nor any unkindness in what I meant, though it is all my fault. 
But that is true—you never loved me as I would be loved.” 

**Unorna 2 

‘*No, I am not unkind. Your love is young, fierce, inconstant; half terrible, 
half boyish ; aflame to-day, asleep to-morrow ; ready to turn into hatred at one moment, 
to melt into tears at the next: intermittent, unstable as water, fleeting as a cloud’s 
shadow on the mountain side.” 

‘*It pleased you once,” said Israel Kafka in broken tones. ‘‘It is not less love 
because you are weary of it—and of me.” 

‘* Weary, you say? No, not weary—and very truly not of you. You will believe 
that to-day ; to-morrow you will still try to force life into your belief, and then it will 
be dead and gone like all thoughts which have never entered into the shapes of reality. 
We have not loved each other. We have but fancied that it would be sweet to love, 
and the knife of truth has parted the web of our dreams, keenly, in the midst, so that 
we see before us what is, though the ghost of what might have been is yet lingering 
near.” 

‘*Who wove that web, Unorna—you, orI?” He lifted his heavy eyes and gazed 
at her coiled hair. 

‘* What matters it whether it was your doing or mine? But we wove it together, 
and together we must see the truth.” 

‘* If this is true, there is no more ‘together’ for you and me.’ 

‘* We may yet glean friendship in the fields where love has grown.” 

‘* Friendship ! the very word isa wound! Friendship! the very dregs and lees of 
the wine of life! Friendship! the sour drainings of the heart’s cup, left to moisten the 
lips of the damned when the blessed have drunk their fill! I hate the word, as I hate 
the thought!” 

Unorna sighed ; partly, perhaps, that he might hear the sigh, and put upon it an 
interpretation soothing to his vanity, but partly, too, from a sincere regret that he 
should need to suffer as he was evidently suffering. She had half believed that she loved 
him, and she owed him pity. Women’s hearts pay such debts unwillingly, but they do 
pay them, nevertheless. She wished that she had never set eyes upon Israel Kafka ; 
she wished that she might never see him again ; even his death would hardly have cost 
her a pang, and yet she was sorry for him. Diana, the huntress, shot her arrows with 
unfailing aim; Diana, the goddess, may have sighed and shed one bright immortal 
tear, as she looked into the fast glazing eyes of the dying stag—may not Diana, the 
maiden, have felt a touch of human sympathy and pain as she listened to the deep note 
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of her hounds baying on poor Actzon’s track? No one is all bad, or all good. No 
woman is all earthly, nor any goddess all divine. 

‘*T am sorry,” said Unorna. ‘* You will not understand —— 

‘*T have understood enough. I have understood that a woman can have two faces 
and two hearts, two minds, two souls; it is enough, my understanding need go no 
farther. You sighed before you spoke. It was not for me ; it was for yourself. You 
never felt pain or sorrow for another.” 

He was trying hard to grow cold and to find cold words to say, which might lead 
her to believe him stronger than he was and able to master his grief. But he was too 
young, too hot, too changeable for such a part. Moreover, in his first violent outbreak 
Unorna had dominated him, and he could not now regain the advantage. 

‘*You are wrong, Israel Kafka. You would make me less than human. If I 
sighed, it was indeed for -you. See—I confess that I have done you wrong, not in 
deeds, but in letting you hope. Truly, I myself have hoped also. I have thought that 
the star of love was trembling just below the east, and that you and I might be 
one to another—what we cannot be now. My wisdom has failed me, my sight has 
been deceived. Am I the only woman in this world who has been mistaken? Can 
you not forgive? If I had promised, if I had said one word—and yet, you are 
right, too, for I have let you think in earnest what has been but a passing dream 
of my own thoughts. It was all wrong; it was all my fault. There, lay your hand 
in mine and say that you forgive, as | ask forgiveness.” 

He was still standing behind her, leaning against the back of her chair. With- 
out looking round she raised her hand above her shoulder as though seeking for 
his. But he would not take it. 

‘** Is it so hard?” she asked softly. ‘‘Is it even harder for you to give than for me 
to ask? Shall we part like this—not to meet again—each bearing a wound, when both 
might be whole? Can you not say the word?” 

‘* What is it to you whether I forgive you or not?” 

‘** Since I ask it, believe that it is much to me,” she answered, slowly turning her 
head until, without catching sight cf his face, she could just see where his fingers were 
resting on her chair. Then, over her shoulder, she touched them, and drew them to 
her cheek. He made no resistance. 

‘* Shall we part without one kind thought?” Her voice was softer still and so low 
and sweet that it seemed as though the words were spoken in the ripple of the tiny 
fountain. There was magic in the place, in the air, in the sounds, above all in the fair 
woman’s touch. 

‘*Is this friendship?” asked Israel Kafka. Then he sank upon his knees beside 
her, and looked up into her face. 

‘*It is friendship ; yes—why not? Am I like other women?” 

‘Then why need there be any parting ?” 

‘*If you will be my friend there need be none. You have forgiven me now—I see 
it in your eyes. Is it not true?” 

He was at her feet, passive at last under the superior power which he had never 
been able to resist. Unorna’s fascination was upon him, and he could only echo her 
words, as he would have executed her slightest command, without consciousness of 
free will or individual thought. It was enough that for one moment his anger should 
cease to give life to his resistance ; it was sufficient that Unorna should touch him thus, 
and speak softly, his eyelids quivered and his look became fixed, his strength was 
absorbed in hers and incapable of acting except under her direction. So long as she 
might please the spell would endure. 

‘* Sit beside me now, and let us talk,” she said. 

Like a man in a dream, he rose and sat down near her. 

Unorna laughed, and there was something in the tone that was not good to hear. 
A moment earlier it wduld have wounded Israel Kafka to the quick and brought the 
hot, angry blood to his face. Now he laughed with her, vacantly, as though not 
knowing the cause of his mirth. 

‘** You are only my slave, after all,” said Unorna scornfully. 

‘*] am only your slave, after all,” he repeated. 

‘*]T could touch you with my hand and you would hate me, and forget that you 
ever loved me.” 

This time the man was silent. There was a contraction of pain in his face, as 
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though a violent mental struggle were going on within him. Unorna tapped the 
pavement impatiently with her foot and bent her brows. 

‘** You would hate me and forget that you ever loved me,” she repeated, dwelling 
on each word as though to impress it on his consciousness. ‘‘ Say it, I order you.” 

The contraction of his features disappeared. 

‘**T should hate you and forget that I ever lovéd you,” he said slowly. 

** You never loved me.” 

**T never loved you.” 

Again Unorna laughed, and he joined in her laughter, unintelligently, as he had 
done before. She leaned back in her seat, and her face grew grave. Israel Kafka sat 
motionless in his chair, staring at her with unwinking eyes. But his gaze did not 
disturb her. There was no more meaning in it than in the expression of a marble 
statue, far less than in that of a painted portrait. Yet the man was alive and in the 
full strength of his magnificent youth, supple, active, fierce by nature, able to have 
killed her with his hands in the struggle of a moment. Yet she knew that without a 
word from her he could neither turn his head nor move in his seat. 

For a long time Unorna was absorbed in her meditations. Again and again the 
vision of a newer happiness took shape and colour before her, so clearly and vividly 
that she could have clasped it and held it and believed in its reality, as she had done 
before Israel Kafka had entered. But there was a doubt now which constantly arose 
between her and it, the dark and shapeless shadow of a reasoning she hated and yet 
knew to be strong. 

‘*T must ask him,” she said unconsciously. 

‘You must ask him,” repeated Israel Kafka from his seat. 

For the third time Unorna laughed aloud as she heard the echo of her own words. 

‘*Whom shall I ask?” she inquired contemptuously, as she rose to her feet. 

The dull, glassy eyes sought hers in painful perplexity, following her face as she 
moved. 

‘1 do not know,” answered the powerless man. 

Unorna came close to him and laid her hand upon his head. 

‘** Sleep, until I wake you,” she said. 

The eyelids drooped and closed at her command, and instantly the man’s breathing 
became heavy and regular. Unorna’s full lips curled as she looked down at him. 

‘* And you would be my master!” she exclaimed. 

Then she turned and disappeared among the plants, leaving him alone. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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